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A   LIFE'S    MOENIXG. 

CHAPTER   YIIL 

A     STERNER     WOOING. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  tlie  middle  of 
August  to  find  Eichard  Dagwortliy  still  in 
Dunfield.  Through  all  the  other  months  of 
the  year  he  stuck  closely  to  the  mill,  but  the 
best  three  weeks  of  August  were  his  holiday  ; 
as  a  rule,  he  went  to  Scotland,  sometimes  in 
company  with  a  friend,  more  often  alone.  In 
the  previous  year  he  had  taken  a  wider  flight 
and  made  his  first  visit  to  the  Continent,  but 
this  was  not  likely  to  be  repeated  for  some 
thixe.     He  always  referred  to  it  as  more  or 
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less  of  a  feat.  The  expense,  to  begin  with, 
was  greater  than  he  could  readily  reconcile 
himself  to,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  curiosity, 
not  inactive,  hardly  compensated  for  his  lack 
of  ease  amid  the  unfamiliar  conditions  of 
foreign  travel.  Richard  rej^resented  an  in- 
termediate stage  of  development  between  the 
hard-headed  operative  who  conquers  wealth, 
and  his  descendant  who  shall  know  what  use 
to  make  of  it.  Therein  lay  the  significance  of 
the  man's  life. 

Its  pathos,  moreover.  Looking  at  him 
casually  from  the  outside,  one  found  small 
suggestion  of  the  pathetic  in  his  hard  face 
and  brusque  manners  ;  nearer  companionship 
revealed  occasional  glimpses  of  a  mood  out  of 
harmony  with  the  vulgar  pursuits  and  solici- 
tudes which  for  the  most  part  seemed  to 
absorb  him.  One  caught  a  hint  of  loneliness 
in  his  existence  ;  his  reticences,  often  very 
marked  in  the   flow  of  his  unpolished  talk, 
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seemed  to  indicate  some  disappointment,  and 
a  dislike  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  point  of  fact, 
his  life  was  rather  lonely  ;  his  two  sisters 
were  married  in  other  towns,  and  smce  the 
death  of  his  wife  he  had  held  no  communi- 
cations with  her  relatives.  The  child  was 
all  he  had  of  family,  and  though  his 
paternal  affections  were  strong,  he  was  not 
the  man  to  content  his  hours  of  leisure  with 
gambols  in  a  nursery.  His  dogs  were  doubt- 
less a  gTeat  resource,  and  in  a  measure  made 
up  to  him  for  the  lack  of  domestic  interest  • 
yet  there  sometimes  passed  days  during 
which  he  did  not  visit  the  kennels,  always  a 
sign  to  the  servants  to  beware  of  his  temper, 
which  at  such  seasons  was  easily  roused  to 
fury.  The  reputation  he  had  in  Dunfield 
for  brutality  of  behaviour  dated  from  his 
prosecution  for  violent  assault  by  a  groom, 
whom,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  rage,  he  liad 
all  but   pounded    to    a  jelly.     The  incident 
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occurred  early  in  his  married  life,  and  was,  no 
doubt,  the  origin  of  the  very  prevalent  belief 
that  he  had  ruled  his  wife  by  similar  methods. 
Dunfield  society  was  a  little  shy  of  him  for 
some  time  after,  until,  indeed,  by  becoming  a 
widower,  he  presented  himself  once  more  in 
an  interesting  light.  Though  he  possibly 
brought  about  his  wife's  death  by  ill-usage, 
that  did  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  had  a 
carriage  and  pair  to  offer  to  the  lady  whom 
he  might  be  disposed  to  make  her  successor. 

His  marriage  had  been  of  a  kind  that 
occasioned  general  surprise,  and,  in  certain 
circles,  indignation.  There  had  come  to  live 
in  one  of  the  smaller  houses  upon  the  Heath 
a  family  consisting  of  a  middle-aged  lady  and 
her  two  daughters  ;  their  name  was  Hanmer, 
and  their  previous  home  had  been  in 
Hebsworth,  the  large  manufacturing  town 
which  is  a  sort  of  metropolis  to  Dunfield  and 
other    smaller     centres     round    about.     Mr. 
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Hanmer  was  recently  dead  ;  he  had  been  a 
banker,  but  suffered  grave  losses  in  a  period 
of  commercial  depression,  and  left  his  family- 
poorly  off.  Various  reasons  led  to  his 
widow's  quitting  Hebsworth  ;  Dunfield  in- 
quirers naturally  got  hold  of  stories  more 
or  less  to  the  disgrace  of  the  deceased  Mr 
Hanmer.  The  elder  of  the  two  daughters 
Richard  Dagworthy  married,  after  an  acquaint- 
ance of  something  less  than  six  months. 
Dunfield  threw  up  its  hands  in  amazement  ; 
such  a  proceeding  on  young  Dagworthy's 
part  was  not  only  shabby  to  the  families 
which  had  upon  him  the  claim  of  old-standing 
expectancy,  but  was  in  itself  inexplicable. 
Miss  Hanmer  might  be  good-looking,  but 
Richard  (always  called  '  young '  to  distin- 
guish him  from  his  father)  had  surely  out- 
grown such  a  very  infantile  reason  of  choice, 
when  other  attractions  were,  to  the  Dunfield 
mind,  altogether  wanting.    The  Hanmers  were 
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not  only  poor,  but,  more  shameful  still,  posi- 
tively '  stuck  up  '  in  their  poverty.  They  came 
originally  from  the  South  of  England,  forsooth, 
and  spoke  in  an  affected  way,  pronouncing 
their  vowels  absurdly.  Well,  the  consoling 
reflection  was  that  his  wife  would  soon  make 
him  see  that  she  despised  him,  for  if  ever 
there  was  a  thorough  Yorkshireman,  it  was 
Richard. 

Dunfield  comments  on  Mrs.  Dagworthy 
seemed  to  find  some  justification  in  the  turn 
things  took.  Richard  distinctly  began  to 
neoflect  those  of  his  old  friends  who  smacked 
most  of  the  soil ;  if  they  visited  his  house, 
his  wife  received  them  with  an  affected 
graciousness  which  was  so  unmistakably 
^  stuck  up  '  that  they  were  in  no  hurry  to 
come  again,  and  her  behaviour,  when  she 
returned  visits,  was  felt  to  be  so  offensive 
that  worthy  ladies — already  prejudiced — had 
a  difficulty  in  refraining  from  a  kind  of  frank- 
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ness  whicli  would  have  broiio^lit  about  a  crisis. 
The  town  was  ^perpetually  busy  with  gossip 
concerniniT  the  uncomfortableness  of  thino-s  in 
the  house  on  the  Heath.  Old  Mr.  Dagworthy, 
it  was  declared,  had  roundly  bidden  his  son 
seek  a  domicile  elsewhere,  since  joint  occu- 
pancy of  the  home  had  become  impossible. 
Whether  such  a  change  was  in  reality  con- 
templated could  never  be  determined  ;  the 
old  man's  death  removed  the  occasion.  ]\Irs. 
Dagworthy  survived  him  little  more  than 
half  a  year.  So  there,  said  Dunfield,  was  a 
mistake  well  done  with  ;  and  it  was  disposed 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones. 

What  was  the  truth  of  all  this  ?  That 
Dagworthy  married  hastily  and  found  his 
wife  uncongenial,  and  that  Mrs.  Dagworthy 
passed  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  in  mourn- 
ing over  a  fatal  mistake,  was  all  that  could  be 
affirmed  as  fact,  and  probably  the  two  persons 
most  nearly  concerned  would  have   found  it 
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difficult  to  throw  more  light  upon  the  situa- 
tion. Outwardly  it  was  as  commonplace  a 
story  as  could  be  told  ;  even  the  accession  of 
interest  which  would  have  come  of  Dagworthy's 
cruelty  was  due  to  the  imagination  of  Dun- 
field  gossips.  Richard  was  miserable  enough 
in  his  home,  and  frequently  bad  tempered, 
but  his  wife  had  nothing  worse  from  him 
than  an  angry  word  now  and  then.  After 
the  first  few  months  of  their  marriage,  the 
two  lived,  as  far  as  possible,  separate  lives  ; 
Mrs.  Dagworthy  spent  the  days  with  her 
mother  and  sister,  Eichard  at  the  mill,  and 
the  evenings  were  got  through  with  as  little 
friction  as  might  be  between  two  people 
neither  of  whom  could  speak  half  a  dozen 
words  without  irritating  or  disgusting  the 
other.  The  interesting  feature  of  the  case 
was  the  unexpectedness  of  Dag  worthy's  choice. 
It  evinced  so  much  more  originality  than  one 
looked  for  in   such  a  man.     It  was,    indeed. 
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the  outcome  of  ambitions  which  were  not  at 
all  clear   to   their   possessor.     Miss    Hanmer 
had  impressed  hmi  as  no    other  woman  had 
done,  simply  because  she  had  graces  and  ac- 
compUshments  of  a  kind  hitherto  unknown  to 
him  ;    Richard  felt  that  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  was  in  familiar  intercourse  with  a 
'  lady.'       Her   refined  modes    of  speech,   her 
little    personal    delicacies,    her    unconscious 
revelation  of  knowledge  which  he  deemed  the 
result  of  deep    study,   even    her   pretty    and 
harmless  witticisms  at  the  expense  of  Dun- 
field  dimitaries,  touched  his  slumberinof  imaofi- 
nation  with   singular   force.     Miss    Hanmer, 
speedily  observing  her  power,  made  the  most 
of  it  ;    she  was  six-and- twenty,  and  poverty 
rendered  her  position  desperate.     Dagworthy 
at  first  amused  her  as  a  specimen  of  the  wealthy 
boor,  but  the  evident  delight  he  found  in  her 
society  constrained  her  to  admit  that  the  boor 
possessed  the  elements   of  good   taste.     The 
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courtship  was  of  rapid  progress,  the  interest 
at  stake  being  so  simply  defined  on  either  side 
and  circumstances  presenting  no  kind  of  ob- 
stacle. The  lady  accepted  him  without  hesi- 
tation, and  triumphed  in  her  good  fortune. 

Dagworthy  conceived   that  his   end   was 
gained  ;   in  reality  it  was  the  beginning  of  his 
disillusion.     It  speedily  became  clear  to  him 
that  he  did  not  really  care  for  his  wife,  that 
he  had  been  the  victim  of  some  self-deception, 
which  was  all  the  more  exasperating  because 
difficult    to    be   explained.       The    danger   of 
brutality  on  his  part  really  lay  in  this    first 
discovery  of  his  "mistake  ;  the  presence  of  his 
father   in   the   house   was    a   most  fortunate 
circumstance  ;  it  necessitated  self-control  at  a 
time  when  it  was  hardest  to  maintain.     Later, 
he  was  too  much  altered  from  the  elementary 
creature  he  had  been  to  stand  in    danger  of 
grossly  ill-using  his  wife.     His  marriage  de- 
veloped the  man  surprismgly  ;    it  made  him 
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self-conscious  in  a  degree  he  could  not  formerly 
have  conceived.  He  had  fully  believed  that 
this  woman  was  in  love  with  him,  and  the 
belief  had  flattered  him  inexpressibly  ;  to 
become  aware  that  she  regarded  him  with  dis- 
gust, only  kept  under  by  fear,  was  to  receive 
light  on  many  things  besides  the  personal 
relations  between  himself  and  her.  If  he  had 
not  in  reality  regarded  her  at  any  time  with 
strono;  feelino-  what  had  made  him  so  bent 
on  gaining  her  for  his  wife  ?  To  puzzle  this 
over — the  problem  would  not  quit  his  mind 
— was  to  become  dimly  aware  of  what  he  had 
hoped  for  and  what  he  had  missed.  It  was 
not  her  affection  :  he  felt  that  the  absence  of 
this  was  not  the  worst  thing  he  had  to  bear. 
Gradually  he  came  to  understand  that  he  had 
been  deceived  by  artificialities  which  mocked 
the  image  of  something  for  which  he  really 
longed,  and  that  something  was  refinement, 
within  and  without,  a  life  directed  by  other 
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motives  and  desires  ttian  those  lie  had  known, 
a  spirit  aiming  at  things  he  did  not  under- 
stand, yet  which  he  would  gladly  have  had 
ex23lained  to  him.  There  followed  resentment 
of  the  deceit  that  had  been  practised  on  him  ; 
the  woman  had  been  merely  caught  by  his 
money,  and  it  followed  that  she  was  contemp- 
tible. Instead  of  a  higher,  he  had  wedded 
a  lower  than  himself ;  she  did  not  care  even 
to  exercise  the  slight  hypocrisy  by  which  she 
might  have  kept  his  admiration  ;  the  crudest 
feature  of  the  wrong  he  had  suffered  was  that, 
by  the  disclosure  of  her  un worthiness,  his 
wife  was  teaching  him  the  real  value  of  that 
which  he  had  aimed  at  blindly  and  so  deplorably 
failed  to  gain.  Dag  worthy  had  a  period  almost 
of  despair  ;  it  was  then  that,  in  an  access  of 
fury,  he  committed  the  brutality  which  created 
so  many  myths  about  his  domestic  life.  To 
be  hauled  into  the  police-court,  and  to  be  well 
aware  what  Dunfield  was  saying  about  him, 
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was  not  exactly  an  agreeable  experience,  but 
it  had,  like  his  marriage,  an  educational  value  ; 
he  knew  that  the  thrashing  administered  to 
the  groom  had  been  a  vicarious  one,  and  his 
actively  awakened  sense  of  a  possible  inner 
meaning  of  things  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence upon  him.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
heard  the  imposition  of  his  line  with  a  sup- 
pressed laugh.  Dunfield,  repeating  the  story 
with  florid  circumstance,  of  course  viewed  it 
as  an  illustration  of  his  debauched  state  of 
mind  ;  in  reality  the  laugh  came  of  a  per- 
ception of  the  solemn  absurdity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  Richard  was  by  so  much  the 
nearer  to  understanding  himself  and  the 
world. 

His  wife's  death  came  as  an  unhoped  for 
relief ;  he  felt  like  a  man  beginning  the  world 
anew.  He  had  no  leaning  to  melancholy, 
and  a  prolongation  of  his  domestic  troubles 
would  not  have  made  him  less  hearty  in  his 
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outward  bearing,  but  the  progress  of  time  had 
developed  elements  in  his  nature  which  were 
scarcely  compatible  with  a  continuance  of 
the  life  he  had  been  leadino^.  He  had  beo^un 
to  put  to  himself  ominous  questions  ;  such, 
for  instance,  as — What  necessity  was  he 
under  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  a 
cheerful  domesticity  ?  If  things  got  just 
a  trifle  more  unbearable,  why  should  he  not 
make  for  himself  somewhere  else  a  new 
home  ?  He  was,  it  is  true,  startled  at  his 
own  audacity,  and  only  some  strangely 
powerful  concurrence  of  motives — such  as  he 
was  yet  to  know — could  in  reality  have  made 
him  reckless.  For  the  other  features  of  his 
character,  those  which  tended  to  stability, 
were  still  strong  enough  to  oppose  passions 
which  had  not  found  the  occasion  for  their 
full  development.  He  was  not  exactly  avari- 
cious, but  pursuit  of  money  was  in  him  an 
hereditary  instinct ;  by  mere   force    of  habit 
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he  stuck  zealously  to  liis  business,  and, 
without  thinking  much  about  his  wealth, 
disliked  unusual  expenditure.  His  wife 
had  taunted  him  with  meanness,  with  low 
money-grubbing  ;  the  effect  had  been  to 
make  him  all  the  more  tenacious  of  habits 
which  might  have  given  way  before  other 
kinds  of  reproof.  So  he  had  gone  on  living 
the  ordinary  life,  to  all  appearances  well 
contented,  in  reality  troubled  from  time  to 
time  by  a  reawakening  of  those  desires  which 
he  had  understood  only  to  have  them 
frustrated.  He  groped  in  a  dim  way  after 
things  which,  by  chance  perceived,  seemed 
to  have  a  certain  bearing  on  his  life.  The 
discovery  in  himself  of  an  interest  in 
architecture  was  an  instance  ;  but  for  his 
visit  to  the  Continent  he  mio-ht  never  have 
been  led  to  think  of  the  subject.  Then  there 
was  his  fondness  for  the  moors  and  moun- 
tains,   the    lochs  and    islands,  of  the    north. 
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On  the  whole,  he  preferred  to  travel  in 
Scotland  by  himself;  the  scenery  appealed 
to  a  poetry  that  was  in  him,  if  only  he  could 
have  brought  it  into  consciousness.  Already 
he  had  planned  for  the  present  August  a  tour 
amonof  the  Hebrides,  had  made  it  out  with 
his  maps  and  guide-books,  not  without  care- 
ful consideration  of  expense.  Why  did  he 
linger  beyond  the  day  on  which  he  had 
decided  to  set  forth  ? 

For  several  days  it  had  been  noticed  at 
the  mill  that  he  lacked  something  of  his 
wonted  attention  in  matters  of  business. 
Certainly  his  occupation  about  eleven  o'clock 
one  morning  had  little  apparent  bearing  on 
the  concerns  of  his  office  ;  he  was  standing 
at  the  window  of  his  private  room,  which  was 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  mill,  with  a  large 
field -glass  at  his  eyes.  The  glass  was 
focussed  upon  the  Cartwrights'  garden,  in 
which  sat  Jessie  with  Emily  Hood.    They  were 
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but  a  short  distance  away,  and  Dag  worthy 
could  observe  tliem  closely  ;  he  had  done  so, 
intermittently,  for  almost  an  hour,  and  this 
was  the  second  morning  that  he  had  thus 
amused  himself.  Yet,  to  judge  from  his  face 
when  he  turned  away,  amusement  was  hardly 
his  state  of  mind  ;  his  features  had  a  hard- 
set  earnestness,  an  expression  almost  savage. 
And  then  he  walked  about  the  little  room, 
regarding  objects  absently. 

Four  days  later  he  was  again  with  his  glass 
at  the  window  ;  it  wanted  a  few  minutes  of 
ten  o'clock.  Emily  Hood  had  just  reached  the 
garden  ;  he  saw  her  enter  and  begin  to  pace 
about  the  walks,  waiting  for  Jessie's  arrival. 
Dag  worthy  of  a  sudden  put  the  glass  aside, 
took  his  hat,  and  hastened  away  from  the 
mill.  He  walked  along  the  edge  of  the 
cattle-market  till  he  came  into  the  road  by 
which  Jessie  must  approach  the  garden  ;  he 
saw  her  coming,  and  went  on  at  a  brisk  pace 
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towards   her.     The   girl   was   not   hurrying, 
though  she  would  be  late  ;  these  lessons  were 
beginning  to   tax  her  rather  too  seriously  ; 
Emily  was  so  exacting.    Already  she  had  made 
a  change  in  the  arrangements,  whereby  she 
saved  herself  the  walk  to  Banbrigg  ;  in  the 
garden,  too,  it  was  much  easier  to  find  ex- 
cuses for  trifling  away  time  than  when  she 
was  face  to  face  with  Emily  at  a  table.    So  she 
came  along  the  road  at  a  very  moderate  pace, 
and,  on  seeing  who  it  was  that  neared  her, 
put  on  her  pleasantest  smile,  doubly  glad  of 
the  meeting  ;  it  was  always  something  to  try 
her  devices  on  Richard  Dagworthy,   and  at 
present   the   chat   would   make   a   delay   for 
which  she  could  urge  reasonable  excuse. 

^  The  very  person  I  wanted  to  meet  ! ' 
Dao-worthy  exclaimed.  '  You've  saved  me 
a  run  all  the  way  up  to  your  house.  What 
are  you  doing  this  way?     Going  to  school  ?  ' 

He  pointed  to  the  books  she  carried. 
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^  Something  like  it/  replied  Jessie,  witli  a 
wry  movement  of  her  lips.  •'  Why  did  you 
want  to  meet  me,  though  ?  ' 

'  Because  I  want  you  to  do  something"  for 
me — that  is,  if  you  will.  But  really,  where 
were  you  going  ?  Perhaps  you  can't  spare 
time  ?  ' 

'  I  was  going  to  the  garden,'  she  said, 
pointing  in  that  direction.  '  I  have  lessons 
there  with  Emily  Hood.  Beastly  shame  that 
I  should  have  to  do  lessons,  isn't  it  ?  I  feel 
too  old  for  that  ;  I've  o-ot  other  thing's  to 
think  about.' 

She  put  her  head  on  one  side,  and  rustled 
the  pages  of  a  French  grammar,  at  last 
throwing  a  glance  at  Richard  from  the 
corners  of  her  eyes. 

'  But  do  you  expect  Miss  Hood  to  come 
soon  ?  '  Dagworthy  asked,  playing  his  part 
very  well,  in  spite  of  a  nervousness  which 
possessed  him. 

c  2 
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'  Xo  doubt  she's  in  the  garden  ah^eady  ; 
I've  given    her  a   key,   so  that   if  she   gets 

there  first But  what  do  you  want  me 

,  to  do  ?  ' 

•  Why,  I  was  gomg  to  ask  you  to  waJk 
to  the  station  and  meet  the  ten  thirty-five 
train  from  Hebsworth.  Your  father  will  get 
in  by  it,  I  expect,  and  I  want  him  to  come 
and  see  me  at  once  at  the  milL' 

'  All  rio'ht,'  Jessie  exclaimed  with  eao^er- 
ness,    '  I'll    ofo.     Just   let   me    run    and    tell 


Emily ' 

Dagworthy  was  consulting  his  watch. 

'  You've  only  bare  time  to  get  to  the 
station,  walking  as  quickly  as  you  can. 
Which  is  your  garden  ?  Let  me  go  and  tell 
her  you  are  not  coming.' 

'  Will  you  ?  The  second  door  round  the 
corner  there.  You'll  have  to  ajDologise  pro- 
perly— I  hope  you  know  how  to  ?  ' 

This  was    Jessie's  maidenly  playfulness  ; 
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she  held  out  her  hand,  with  manv  ^fraces.  to 
take  leave. 

'  If  he  doesn't  come,'  said  Dagworthv, 
'  will  you  just  walk  over  to  the  mill  to  let 
me  know? ' 

*  I  don't  know  that  I  shall  ;  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  proper.' 

'  Ho,  ho  !  I  like  that  !  But  you'll  have 
to  be  off,  or  you'll  never  get  there  in 
time.' 

She  ran  away,  rejoicing  in  her  escape 
from  the  lesson.  Of  course  she  looked  back 
several  times  ;  the  first  glance  showed  her 
Dagworthy  still  gazing  after  her,  at  the 
second  she  saw  that  he  was  walking  towards 
the  garden. 

He  pushed  open  the  wooden  door,  and 
passed  between  the  hedges  ;  the  next  door 
stood  open,  and  he  already  saw  Emily  ;  she 
had  seated  herself  under  one  of  the  pear 
trees,  and  was  reading.     As  soon  as  his  eyes 
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discovered  her,  he  paused  ;  his  hands  clasped 
themselves  nervously  behind  him.  Then  he 
proceeded  more  slowly.  As  soon  as  he 
stepped  within  the  garden,  Emily  heard  his 
approach  and  turned  her  head  with  a  smile, 
expectant  of  Jessie.  At  the  sight  of  Dag- 
worthy  the  smile  vanished  instantly,  she 
became  noticeably  pale,  and  at  length  rose 
with  a  startled  motion. 

Dag  worthy  drew  near  to  her  ;  when  close 
enough  to  hold  out  his  hand,  he  could  no 
longer  keep  his  eyes  upon  her  face  ;  they  fell, 
and  his  visage  showed  an  embarrassment 
which,  even  in  her  confusion — her  all  but 
dread,  Emily  noticed  as  a  strange  thing.  She 
was  struggling  to  command  herself,  to  over- 
come by  reason  the  fear  which  always  attacked 
her  in  this  man's  presence.  She  felt  it  as  a 
relief  to  be  spared  the  steady  gaze  which,  on 
former  meetings,  he  had  never  removed  from 
her. 
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^  You  are  surprised  to  see  me  here  ? '  he 
began,  taking  hold  of  the  chair  which  Emily 
had  risen  from  and  swaying  it  backwards  and 
forwards.  Even  his  voice  was  more  subdued 
than  she  had  ever  known  it.  '  I  have  come 
to  apologise  to  you  for  sending  Miss  Cart- 
wright  to  meet  her  father  at  the  station. 
I  met  her  by  chance  just  out  there  in  the 
road,  and  as  I  wanted  a  messenger  very 
badly  I  took  advantage  of  her  good-nature. 
But  she  wouldn't  go  unless  I  promised  to 
come  here  and  explain  her  absence.' 

*  Thank  you/  Emily  replied,  as  naturally 
as  she  could.  '  Will  she  still  come  back  for 
her  lesson,  do  you  think  ?  ' 

'  I'm  afraid  not ;  she  said  I  had  better  ask 
you  to  excuse  her  this  morning.' 

Emily  gathered  xjl^  two  or  three  books 
which  lay  on  the  other  chair. 

'  You  find  her  rather  troublesome  to 
teach,  I  should   be   afraid,'  Dag  worthy  pur- 
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sued,  watching  her  every  movement.  ^  Jessie 
isn't  much  for  study,  is  she  ?  ' 

^  Perhaps  she  is  a  Httle  absent  now  and 
then,'  replied  Emily,  saying  the  first  thing 
that  occurred  to  her. 

She  had  collected  her  books  and  was 
about  to  fasten  a  strap  round  them. 

'  Do  let  me  do  that  for  you,'  said 
Dagworthy,  and  he  forestalled  her  assent, 
which  she  would  probably  not  have  given, 
by  taking  the  books  from  her  hands.  He  put 
up  his  foot  on  the  chair,  as  if  for  the  con- 
venience of  doing  the  strapping  on  his  knee, 
but  before  he  had  finished  it  he  spoke  again. 

'  You  are  fond  of  teaching,  I  suj)pose? ' 

'  Yes,  I  like  it.' 

She  stood  in  expectant  waiting,  her  hands 
held  together  before  her,  her  head  just  bent. 
The  attitude  was  grace  itself.  Dagworthy 
raised  his  eyes  slowly  from  her  feet  to  her 
face. 
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^  But  you  wouldn't  care  to  go  on  with  it 
always  ? ' 

'  I — I  don't  tliink  about  it/  she  replied, 
nervousness  again  seizing  her.  There  was 
a  new  look  in  his  eyes,  a  vehemence,  a 
fervour,  which  she  dared  not  meet  after  the 
first  glance.  He  would  not  finish  the  strap- 
ping of  the  books,  and  she  could  not  bid  him 
do  so.  Had  she  obeyed  her  instinct,  she 
would  have  hastened  away,  heedless  of  any- 
thing but  the  desire  to  quit  his  presence. 

'  How  long  will  your  holidays  be  ? '  he 
asked,  letting  the  books  fall  to  the  chair,  as 
if  by  accident. 

'  Till  the  end  of  September,  I  think.' 

^  So  lono;  ?  I'm  o;lad  to  hear  that.  You 
will  come  again  some  day  to  my  house  with 
your  father,  won't  you?  ' 

The  words  trembled  upon  his  lips  ;  it  was 
not  like  his  own  voice,  he  could  not  control  it. 

'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Dagworthy,'  she  replied. 
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He  bent  to  the  books  again,  and  this 
time  succeeded  in  binding  them  together. 
As  he  fastened  the  buckle,  drops  of  perspira- 
tion fell  from  his  forehead. 

Emily  thanked  him,  and  held  forth  her 
hand  for  the  books.     He  took  it  in  his  own. 

'  Miss  Hood ' 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  almost  by  force, 
and  retreated  a  step  ;  his  face  terrified  her. 

^  I  sent  Jessie  off  on  purpose,'  he  con- 
tinued. '  I  knew  you  were  here,  and  wanted 
to  speak  to  you  alone.  Since  I  met  you  that 
day  on  the  Heath,  I  have  had  no  rest — I've 
wanted  so  to  see  you  again.  The  other 
morning  at  the  Cartwrights'  it  was  almost 
more  than  I  could  do  to  go  away.  I  don't 
know  what's  come  to  me  ;  I  can't  put  you  out 
of  my  thoughts  for  one  minute  ;  I  can't  give 
my  attention  to  business,  to  anything.  I 
meant  to  have  gone  away  before  now,  but 
I've  put  it  off,  day  after  day  ;  once  or  twice 
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I've  all  but  come  to  your  house,  to  ask  to  see 
you ' 

He  spoke  in  a  liurried.  breathless  way. 
almost  with  violence  ;  passion  was  forcing 
the  words  from  him,  m  spite  of  a  shame 
which  kept  his  face  on  fire.  There  was 
something  boyish  in  the  simphcity  of  his 
phrases  ;  he  seemed  to  be  making  a  con- 
fession that  was  compelled  by  fear,  and  at 
length  his  speech  lost  itself  in  mcoherence. 
He  stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd ; 
perspiration  covered  his  face. 

'Mr.  Dag  worthy ' 

Emily  tried  to  break  the  intolerable 
silence.  Her  strenD:th  was  answerinof  now  to 
the  demand  upon  it  ;  his  utter  abashment 
before  her  cotild  not  but  help  her  to  calmness. 
But  the  sound  of  her  first  word  o-ive  him 
voice  again. 

^  Let  me  speak  first,'  he  broke  forth,  now 
looking  full  at  her.     *  That's  nothing  of  what 
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I  wanted  to  say  ;  it  sounds  as  if  I  wasn't 
man  enough  to  know  my  own  mind.  I  know 
it  well  enough,  and  I  must  say  all  I  have  to 
say,  whilst  you're  here  to  listen  to  me.  After 
all,  you're  only  a  girl  ;  but  if  you'd  come 
here  straight  from  heaven,  I  couldn't  find  it 
harder  to  speak  to  you  ' 

'  ]\Ir.  Dagworthy,  don't  speak  like  this — 
don't  say  more — I  beg  you  not  to  !  I  cannot 
listen  as  you  would  wish  me  to.' 

'  You  can't  listen  ?  But  you  don't  know 
what  I  have  to  say  still,'  he  urged,  with  hasty 
entreaty,  his  voice  softer.  '  I'm  asking  noth- 
ing yet ;  I  only  want  you  to  know  how  j^ou've 
made  me  feel  towards  you.  Xo  feeling  will 
ever  come  to  you  like  this  that's  come  to  me, 
but  I  want  you  to  know  of  it,  to  try  and  under- 
stand what  it  means — to  try  and  think  of  me. 
I  don't  ask  for  yes  or  no,  it  wouldn't  be  reason- 
able ;  you  haven't  had  to  think  of  me  in 
this  way.     But  God  knows  how  I  shall  live 
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without  you  ;  it  would  be  the  cruelest  word 
woman  ever  said  if  you  refused  even  to  give 
me  a  hope.' 

'  I  cannot — do  hear  me — it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  give  you  hope.' 

'  Oh,  you  say  that  because  you  think  you 
must,  because  I  have  come  to  you  so  suddenly. 
I  have  offended  you  by  talking  in  this  way 
when  we  scarcely  know  each  other  even  as 
friends,  and  you  have  to  keep  me  at  a  distance. 
I  see  it  on  your  face.  Do  you  think  there  is 
a  danger  that  I  should  be  less  respectful  to 
you  than  I  ought?  That'c*  because  you  don't 
understand  me.  I've  spoken  in  rough,  hasty 
words,  because  to  be  near  you  takes  all  sense 
from  me.  Look,  I'm  quieter  now.  What  I 
ought  to  have  said  at  first  is  this.  You're 
prejudiced  against  me  ;  you've  heard  all  sorts 
of  tales  ;  I  know  well  enough  what  people 
say  about  me — well,  I  want  you  to  know  me 
better.     We'll  leave  all   other  feelings  aside. 
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We'll  say  I  just  wish  you  to  think  of  me  in  a 
just  way,  a  friendly  way,  nothing  more.     It's 
impossible  for  you  to  do  more  than  that  at 
first.     No  doubt  even  your  father  has  told  you 
that  I  have  a  hasty  temper,  which  leads  me  to 
say  and  do  things  I'm  soon  sorry  for.     It's 
true  enough,  but  that  doesn't  prove  that  I  am 
a  brute,  and  that  I  can't  mend  myself.     You've 
heard  things  laid  to  my  charge  that  are  false 
— about  my  doings  in  my   own  home — you 
know  what  I  mean.     Get  to  know  me  better, 
and  some  day  I'll  tell  you  the  whole  truth. 
Xow  it's  only  this  I  ask  of  you — be  just  to 
me.     You're  not  a  woman  like  these  in  Dun- 
field  who  talk  and  talk    behind  one's  back  ; 
though  I  have  seen  so  little  of  you  don't  I 
know  the  difference  between  you  and  them  ? 
I'm  ignorant  enough,  compared  with  you,  but 
I  can  feel  what  it  is  that  puts  you  above  all 
other  women.     It  must   be  that  that  makes 
me  mad  to  gain  a  kind  word  from  you.     One 
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word — that  you'll  try  to  think  of  me  ;   and 
I'll  live  on  that  as  long  as  I  can.' 

The  mere  utterances  help  little  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  terrible  force  of  entreaty 
he  put  into  this  speech.  His  face,  his  hands, 
the  posture  of  his  body,  all  joined  in  plead- 
ing. He  had  cast  off  all  shamefacedness,  and 
spoke  as  if  his  life  depended  on  the  answer  she 
would  return  ;  the  very  lack  of  refinement  in 
his  tone,  in  his  pronunciation  of  certain  words, 
made  his  appeal  the  more  pathetic.  With  the 
quickness  of  jealousy,  he  had  guessed  at  the 
meaning  there  might  lie  in  Emily's  reluctance 
to  hear  him,  but  he  dared  not  entertain  the 
thought ;  it  was  his  passionate  instinct  to 
plead  it  down.  Whatever  it  might  be  that 
she  had  in  mind,  she  must  first  hear  him.  As 
he  spoke,  he  watched  her  features  with  the 
eagerness  of  desire,  of  fear  ;  to  do  so,  was 
but  to  inflame  his  passion.  It  was  an  extra- 
ordinary struggle  between  the  force  of  violent 
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appetite   and   the   constraint  of  love  in   the 

hiofher  sense.     How  the  former  had  been  ex- 
es 

cited,  it  would  be  hard  to  explain.  \Yilfrid 
Athel  had  submitted  to  the  same  influence. 
Her  beauty  was  of  the  kind  which,  leaving 
the  ordinary  man  untouched,  addressed  itself 
with  the  strangest  potency  to  an  especially 
vehement  nature  here  and  there.  Her  mind, 
uttering  itself  in  the  simplest  phrases,  laid  a 
spell  upon  certain  other  minds  set  apart  and 
chosen.  She  could  not  speak  but  the  soul  of 
this  rude  mill-owner  was  exalted  beyond  his 
intelligence. 

Forced  to  wait  the  end  of  his  speech, 
Emily  stood  with  her  head  bowed  in  sadness. 
Fear  had  passed  ;  she  recognised  the  heart- 
breaking sincerity  of  his  words,  and  compas- 
sionated him.  When  he  became  silent,  she 
could  not  readily  reply.  He  was  speaking 
again,  below  his  breath. 

'  You    are  thinkmg  ?     I   know  how   you 
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can't  help  regarding  me.     Try  only  to  feel  for 
me.' 

'  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  I  can 
answer  you,'  she  said  ;  '  I  owe  it  to  you  to 
hide  nothing.  I  feel  deeply  the  sincerity  of 
all  you  have  said,  and  be  sure,  ]Mr.  Dag  worthy, 
that  I  will  never  think  of  you  unjustly  or  un- 
kindly. But  I  can  promise  nothing  more  ;  I 
have  already  given  my  love.' 

Her  voice  faltered  before  the  last  word, 
the  word  she  would  never  lightly  utter.  Bat 
it  must  be  spoken  now  ;  no  paraphrase  would 
confirm  her  earnestness  sufficiently. 

Still  keeping  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  she 
knew  that  he  had  started. 

'  You  have  promised  to  marry  some  one?  ' 
he  asked,  as  if  it  were  necessary  to  have  the 
fact  affirmed  in  the  plainest  words  before  he 
could  accept  it. 

She  hoped  that  silence  might  be  her 
answer. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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'  Have  you  ?     Do  you  mean  that? ' 

'  I  have.' 

She  saw  that  he  was  turning  away  from 
her,  and  with  an  effort  she  looked  at  him. 
She  wished  she  had  not ;  his  anguish  ex- 
pressed itself  like  an  evil  passion  ;  his  teeth 
were  set  with  a  cruel  savageness.  It  was 
worse  when  he  caught  her  look  and  tried  to 
smile. 

'  Then  I  suppose  that's — that's  the  end,' 
he  said,  as  if  he  would  make  an  effort  to  joke 
upon  it,  though  his  voice  all  but  failed  in 
speaking  the  few  words. 

He  walked  a  little  apart,  then  approached 
her  again. 

*  You  don't  say  this  just  to  put  me  off  ?  ' 
he  asked,  with  a  roughness  which  was  rather 
the  effect  of  his  attempt  to  keep  down  emotion 
than  intentional. 

'  I  have  told  you  the  truth,'  Emily  replied, 
firmly. 
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'  Do  other  people  know  it  ?  Do  the  Cart- 
wrights  ? ' 

'  You  are  the  only  one  to  whom  I  have 
spoken  of  it.' 

*  Except  your  father  and  mother,  you 
mean  ?  ' 

^  They  do  not  know.' 

Though  so  troubled,  she  was  yet  able  to 
ask  herself  whether  his  delicacy  was  sufficiently 
developed  to  enjoin  silence.  The  man  had 
made  such  strange  revelation  of  himself,  she 
felt  unable  to  predict  his  course.  No  refine- 
ment in  him  would  now  have  surprised  her  ; 
but  neither  would  any  outbreak  of  boorish - 
ness.  He  seemed  capable  of  both.  His  next 
question  augured  ill. 

'  Of  course  it  is  not  any  one  in  Dunfield?  ' 

'  It  is  not.' 

Jealousy  was  torturing  him.  He  was 
quite  conscious  that  he  should  have  refrained 
from  a  single  question,  yet  he  could  no  more 
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keep  these  back  than  he  could  the  utterance 
of  his  passion. 

'  Will  you ' 

He  hesitated. 

'  ]\Iay  I  leave  you,  ]\Ir.  Dag  worthy  ?  ' 
Emily  asked,  seeing  that  he  was  not  likely  to 
quit  her.  She  moved  to  take  the  books  from 
the  chair. 

'  One  minute  more. — Will  you  tell  me 
who  it  is  ? — I  am  a  brute  to  ask  you,  but — if 
you Good  God  !  how  shall  I  bear  this  ?  ' 

He  turned  his  back  upon  her  ;  she  saw 
him  quiver.  It  was  her  impulse  to  walk  from 
the  garden,  but  she  feared  to  pass  him. 

He  faced  her  again.  Yes,  the  man  could 
suffer. 

'  Will  you  tell  me  who  it  is  ?  '  he  groaned 
rather  than  spoke.  '  You  don't  believe  that 
I  should  speak  of  it  ?  But  I  feel  I  could 
bear  it  better;  I  should  know  for  certain  it 
was  no  use  hoping.' 
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Emily  could  not  answer. 

'  It  is  some  one  in  London  ? ' 

'  Yes,  Mr.  Dag  worthy.  I  cannot  tell  you 
more  than  that.     Please  do  not  ask  more.' 

'I  won't.  Of  course  your  opinion  of  me 
is  worse  than  ever.  That  doesn't  matter 
much. — If  you  could  kill  as  easily  as  you  can 
drive  a  man  mad.  I  would  ask  you  to  still 
have  pity  on  me. — I'm  forgetting  ;  you  want 
me  to  go  first,  so  that  you  can  lock  up  the 
garden. — Good-bye  !  ' 

He  did  not  offer  his  hand,  but  cast  one 
look  at  her,  a  look  Emily  never  forgot,  and 
walked  quickly  away. 

Emily  could  not  start  at  once  homewards. 
When  it  was  certam  that  Dao;worthv  had  left 
the  garden,  she  seated  herself ;  she  had  need 
of  rest  and  of  solitude  to  cabn  her  thouD;hts. 
Her  sensation  was  that  of  having  escaped  a 
danger,  the  dread  of  which  thrilled  in  her. 
Though  fear  had  been  aUayed  for  an  interval 
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it  regained  its  hold  upon  her  towards  the  end 
of  the  dialogue  ;  the  passion  she  had  witnessed 
was  so  rude,  so    undisciplined,  it  seemed    to 
expose   elementary  forces  which,  if  need  be, 
would   set   every   constraint  at  defiance.     It 
was  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  she  did  not 
feel  safe  in  the  man's  presence.     The  possi- 
bility of  such  a  feeling  had  made  itself  known 
to  her  even  during  the  visit  to  his  house  ;  to 
find  herself  suddenly  the  object  of  his  almost 
frenzied  desire  was  to  realise  how  justly  her 
instinct  had  spoken.     This  was  not  love,  as 
she  understood  it,   but  a  terrible  possession 
which   might  find    assuagement  in  inflicting 
some  fearful    harm  upon   what  it  affected  to 
hold  dear.     The  Love  of  Emily's  worship  was 
a  spirit  of  passionate   benignity,  of  ecstatic 
calm,  holy  in  renunciations,  pure  unutterably 
in   supreme  attainment.     Her  knowledge    of 
life  was  insuflScient  to  allow  her  to  deal  justly 
with   love   as   exhibited   in    Dag  worthy  ;  its 
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gross  side  was  too  offensively  prominent ;  her 
experience  gave  lier  no  power  of  rightly  ap- 
preciating this  struggle  of  the  divine  flame  in 
a  dense  element.  Living,  and  having  ever 
lived,  amid  idealisms,  she  was  too  subjective 
in  her  interpretation  of  phenomena  so  new 
to  her.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  her  to 
judge  impartially  had  she  witnessed  this 
passion  directed  towards  another  ;  addressed 
to  her,  in  the  position  she  occupied,  any 
phrase  of  wooing  would  have  been  painful  : 
vehemence  was  nothing  less  than  abhorrent. 
Wholly  ignorant  of  Dag  worthy's  inner  life, 
and  misled  with  regard  to  the  mere  facts  of 
his  outward  behaviour,  it  was  impossible  that 
she  should  discern  the  most  deeply  significant 
features  of  the  love  he  expressed  so  ill,  im- 
possible for  her  to  understand  that  what 
would  be  brutality  in  another  man  was  in 
him  the  working  of  the  very  means  of  grace, 
could     circumstances    have     favoured     tlieir 
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action.  One  tribute  her  instinct  paid  to  the 
good  which  hid  itself  under  so  rude  a  guise  ; 
as  she  pondered  over  her  fear,  analysing  it  as 
scrupulously  as  she  always  did  those  feelings 
which  she  felt  it  behoved  her  to  understand 
once  for  all,  she  half  discovered  m  it  an 
element  which  only  severe  self-judgment 
would  allow  ;  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  fear 
was,  in  an  infinitesimal  degree,  of  herself, 
that,  under  other  conditions,  she  might  have 
known  what  it  was  to  respond  to  the  love 
thus  offered  her.  For  she  neither  scorned 
nor  loathed  the  man,  notwithstandmg  her 
abhorrence  of  his  passion  as  devoted  to  her- 
self. She  wished  him  well  ;  she  even  found 
herself  thinking  over  those  women  in  Dunfield 
whom  she  knew,  if  perchance  one  of  them 
might  seem  fitted  to  make  his  happiness. 
None  the  less,  it  was  terrible  to  reflect  that 
she  must  live,  perhaps  for  a  long  time,  so  near 
to   him,  ever  exposed   to  the  risk  of  chance 
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meetings,  if  not  to  the  danger  of  a  surprise 
such  as  to-day's  ;  for  she  could  not  assure 
herself  that  he  would  hold  her  answer  final. 
One  precaution  she  must  certainly  take  ; 
henceforth  she  would  never  come  to  the 
garden  save  in  Jessie's  company.  She 
wondered  how  Dag  worthy  had  known  of  her 
presence  here,  and  it  occurred  to  her  to  doubt 
of  Jessie ;  could  the  latter  have  aided  in 
bringing  about  this  interview  ?  Dag  worthy, 
confessing  his  own  manoeuvre,  would  naturally 
conceal  any  conscious  part  in  it  that  Jessie 
might  have  taken. 

Her  spirits  suffered  depression  as  she 
communed  thus  with  herself ;  all  the  drearier 
aspects  of  her  present  life  were  emphasised  ; 
she  lono^ed,  lono-ed  ^dth  achinof  of  the  heart, 
for  the  day  which  should  set  her  free  for  ever 
from  these  fears  and  sorrows.  Another 
secret  would  henceforth  trouble  her.  Would 
that   it  might   remain    a   secret !      If  Jessie 
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indeed  knew  of  this  morning's  events,  there 
was  small  likelihood  that  it  would  remain 
unknown  to  others  ;  then  the  whole  truth 
must  be  revealed.  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  anticipate  any  such  discovery,  to  tell  her 
father  this  very  day  what  had  happened  and 
why  it  was  so  painful  to  her?  Yet  to  speak 
of  Dagworthy  might  make  her  father  uneasy 
in  his  position  at  the  mill — would  inevitably 
do  so.  Therein  lay  a  new  dread.  Was  Dag- 
worthy capable  of  taking  revenge  upon  her 
father?  Oh,  surely,  surely  not  ! — The  words 
passed  her  hps  involuntarily.  She  would  not, 
she  could  not,  believe  so  ill  of  him  ;  had  he 
not  implored  her  to  do  him  justice?  .... 

When  Mr.  Hood  returned  from  business 
on  the  following  day,  he  brought  news  that 
Dagworthy  had  at  last  gone  for  his  holiday. 
It  was  time,  he  said  ;  Dagworthy  was  not 
looking  himself;  at  the  mill  they  had  been 
in  mortal  fear  of  one  of  his  outbreaks. 
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^  Did  he  speak  harshly  to  you,  father?' 
Emily  was  driven  to  ask,  with  very  slight 
emphasis  on  the  '  you.' 

'  Fortunately,'  was  the  reply,  with  the  sad 
abortive  laugh  which  was  Mr.  Hood's  nearest 
approach  to  mirth,  '  fortunately  he  left  me 
alone,  and  spoke  neither  well  nor  ill.  He 
didn't  look  angry,  I  thought,  so  much  as  put 
out  about  something.' 

Emily  was  relieved  from  one  fear  at  least, 
and  felt  orateful  to  Dao;worthv.  Moreover, 
by  observation  she  had  concluded  that  Jessie 
cotild  not  possibly  be  aware  of  what  had 
taken  place  in  the  garden.  And  now  Dag- 
worthy  was  likely  to  be  away  for  three  weeks. 
Her  heart  was  lio^hter  ao^ain. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CIRCUMSTANCE. 

Dagworthy  was  absent  not  quite  a  fortnight, 
and  he  returned  looking  anything  but  the 
better  for  his  holiday.  The  wholesome 
colour  of  his  cheeks  had  changed  almost  to 
sallowness  ;  those  who  met  him  in  Dunfield 
looked  at  him  with  surprise  and  asked  what 
illness  he  had  been  suffering.  At  the  mill, 
they  did  not  welcome  his  re- appearance  ;  his 
temper  was  worse  than  it  had  been  since  the 
ever-memorable  week  which  witnessed  his 
prosecution  for  assault  and  battery.  At  home 
the  servants  did  their  best  to  keep  out  of  his 
way,  warned  by  Mrs.  Jenkins.  She,  good 
woman,  had  been  rash  enough  to  bring  the 
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child  into  tbe  dining-room  whilst  Dagworthy 
was  refreshing  himself  with  a  biscuit  and  a 
glass  of  wine  upon  his  arrival ;  in  a  minute 
or  two  she  retreated  in  high  wrath. 

'  Let  him  dom  me,  if  he  loikes,'  she  went 
away  exclaiming  ;  '  ah'm  ovver  auld  to  care 
much  abaht  such  fond  tantrums  ;  but  when 
he  gets  agaate  o'  dommin  his  awn  barn,  it  fair 
maaks  my  teeth  dither  ageean.  The  lad's 
aht  on  his  'eead.' 

That  was  seven  o'clock  in  the  eveninof. 
He  dined  an  hour  later,  and  when  it  was  dark 
left  the  house.  Between  then  and  midnisfht 
he  was  constantly  in  and  out,  and  Mrs. 
Jenkins,  who  was  kept  up  by  her  fears  that 
'  t '  master '  was  seriously  unwell,  made  at 
length  another  attempt  to  flice  him.  She 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  sit  tins:- room, 
having  heard  him  enter  a  minute  or  two 
before ;  no  answer  was  vouchsafed,  so  she 
made  bold   to   open   the    door.       Dagworthy 
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was  sitting  with  his  head  upon  the  table, 
his  arms  stretched  out  ;  he  appeared  to  be 
asleep. 

'  Mr.  Richard  ! '  she  said  softly.  '  Mr. 
Richard  !  ' 

He  looked  up.     '  Well  ?     What  is  it  ?  ' 

^  Yo'  scahr'd  me  ;  ah  thowt  summat  'ad 
come  to  yo'.  What's  wrong  wi'  yo',  Mr. 
Richard  ?  You  look  as  if  you  could  hardly 
hod  your  heead  up.' 

To  her  surprise  he  spoke  quite  calmly. 

'  Yes.  I've  got  a  bit  of  a  headache.  Get 
me  some  hot  water,  will  you  ?  I'll  have 
some  brandy  and  go  to  bed.' 

She  began  to  advise  other  remedies,  but 
Dag  worthy  speedily  checked  her. 

'  Get  me  some  hot  water,  I  tell  you,  and 
(TO  to  bed  yourself.  What  are  you  doing  up 
at  this  hour  ?  ' 

He  went  to  business  at  the  usual  time 
next  morning,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  worst 
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had  blown  over  ;  at  home  lie  was  sullen,  but 
not  violent. 

The  third  day  after  his  return,  od  entering 
his  office  at  the  mill,  he  found  Hood  taking: 
down  one  of  a  row  of  old  ledgers  which  stood 
there  upon  a  shelf. 

'  What  are  you  doing?  '  he  asked  abruptly, 
at  the  same  time  turning  his  back  upon  the 
clerk. 

Hood  explained  that  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  searching  through  the  accounts 
for  several  years,  to  throw  light  upon  a  cer- 
tain transaction  which  was  giving  trouble. 

'  All  right,'  was  the  reply,  as  Dagworthy 
took  his  keys  out  to  open  his  desk. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  he  entered  the 
room  where  Hood  was  busy  over  the  ledger. 
A  second  clerk  was  seated  there,  and  him 
Dagworthy  summoned  to  the  office,  where  he 
had  need  of  him.  Presently  Hood  came  to 
replace  the  ledger  he  had  examined,  and  took 
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away  the  succeeding  volume.  A  few  minutes 
later  Dagworthy  said  to  the  clerk  who  sat 
with  him: 

'  I  shall  have  to  go  away  for  an  hour  or 
so.  I'm  expecting  a  telegram  from  Legge 
Brothers  ;  if  it  doesn't  come  before  twelve 
o'clock,  you  or  Hood  must  go  to  Hebsworth. 
It  had  better  be  Hood  ;  you  finish  what 
you're  at.  If  there's  no  telegram,  he  must 
take  the  twelve-thirteen,  and  give  this  note 
here  to  Mr.  Andrew  Legge  ;  there'll  be  an 
answer.     Mind  you  see  to  this.' 

At  the  moment  when  Dagworthy's  tread 
sounded  on  the  stairs,  Mr.  Hood  was  on  the 
point  of  making  a  singular  discovery.  In 
turning  a  page  of  the  ledger,  he  came  upon 
an  envelope,  old  and  yellow,  which  had 
evidently  been  shut  up  in  the  book  for  several 
years  ;  it  was  without  address  and  unsealed. 
He  was  going  to  lay  it  aside,  when  his  fingers 
told   him   that   it    contained   something  ;   the 
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enclosure  proved  to  be  a  ten-pound  note, 
also  old  and  patched  together  in  the  manner 
of  notes  that  have  been  sent  half  at  a  time. 

'  Xow  I  wonder  how  that  got  left  there  ? 
Hood  mused.     '  There's  been  rare  searching 
for  that,  I'll  be  bound.     Here's  something  to 
put  our  friend  into  a  better  temper.' 

He  turned  the  note  over  once  or  twice, 
tried  in  vain  to  decipher  a  scribbled  endorse- 
ment, then  restored  it  to  the  envelope.  With 
the  letter  in  his  hand,  he  went  to  the  office. 

'  Mr.  Dagworthy  out  ? '  he  asked  of  his 
fellow  clerk  on  looking  round. 

The  clerk  was  a  facetious  youth.  He  rose 
from  his  seat,  seized  a  ruler,  and  becran  a 
species  of  sword-play  about  Hood's  head, 
keeping  \r^  a  grotesque  dance  the  while. 
Hood  bore  it  with  his  wonted  2:)atience,  smiHng 
faintly. 

'  Mr.  Dagworthy   out  ?  '    he   repeated,  as 
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soon  as  he  was  free  from  apprehension  of  a 
chance  crack  on  the  crown. 

'  He.  is,  my  boy.  And  what's  more  there's 
a  chance  of  your  having  a  spree  in  Hebs- 
worth.  Go  down  on  your  knees  and  pray 
that  no  telegram  from  Foot  Brothers — T  mean 
Leo^D'e — arrives    durins;    the    next    five   and 

DO  a 

twenty  minutes.' 

'  Why?  ' 

'  If  not,  you're  to  takee  this  notee  to 
Brother  Andrew  Leggee, — comprenez  ?  The 
boss  was  going  to  send  me,  but  he  altered  his 
mind,  worse  luck.' 

'  Twelve-thirteen  ?  '  asked  Hood. 

'  1l  es.  And  now,  if  you're  in  the  mind, 
I'll  box  you  for  half  a  dollar — what  say  ? ' 

He  squared  himself  in  pugilistic  attitude, 
and  found  amusement  in  delivering  terrific 
blows  which  just  stopped  short  of  Hood's 
prominent  features.  The  latter  beat  a  re- 
treat. 
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Twelve  o'clock  struck,  and  no  telegram 
had  arrived  ;  neither  had  Daeworthy  returned 
to  the  mill.  Hood  was  indisposed  to  leave 
the  envelope  to  be  given  by  other  hands  ;  he 
mio^ht  as  well  have  the  advanta^'e  of  such 
pleasure  as  the  discovery  would  no  doubt  ex- 
cite. So  he  put  it  safely  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  hastened  to  catch  the  train,  taking  with 
him  the  paper  of  sandwiches  which  repre- 
sented his  dinner.  These  he  would  eat  on 
the  way  to  Hebs worth. 

It  was  a  journey  of  ten  miles,  lying  at 
first  over  green  fields,  with  a  colliery  vomit- 
inor  blackness  here  and  there,  then  throuo-h  a 
region  of  blight  an<i  squalor,  finally  over 
acres  of  sruoke-fouled  streets,  amid  the  roar 
of  machinery  ;  a  journey  that  would  have 
crushed  the  hean  in  one  fresh  from  the  breath 
of  heaven  on  sunny  pastures.  It  was  a  slow 
train,  and  there  were  half  a  dozen  stoppages. 
Hood  began  to  eat  his  sandwiches  at  a  point 
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where  the  train  was  delayed  for  a  few  minntes 
by  an  adverse  signal ;  a  coal-pit  was  close  by, 
and  the  smoke  from  the  chimney  blew  in  at 
the  carriage  windows,  giving  a  special  flavour 
to  the  bread  and  meat.  There  was  a  drunken 
soldier  in  the  same  compartment,  who  was 
being  baited  by  a  couple  of  cattle- drovers  with 
racy  vernacular  not  to  be  rendered  by  the  pen. 
Hood  munched  his  smoky  sandwich,  and 
with  his  sad  eyes  watched  the  great  wheel  of 
the  colliery  revolve,  and  the  trucks  rise  and 
descend.  The  train  moved  on  aofain.  The 
banter  between  the  other  three  passengers  was 
taking  an  angry  turn  ;  to  escape  the  foul 
language  as  far  as  possible,  Hood  kept  his 
head  at  the  window.  Of  a  sudden  the 
drunken  soldier  was  pushed  against  him,  and 
before  he  could  raise  his  hands,  his  hat  had 
flown  ofl"  on  the  breeze. 

He  turned  round  with  angry  remonstrance. 
The  soldier  had  fallen  back  on  to  the  seat,  and 
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Tras  grinning  inanely  ;  the  drovers  were  en- 
joying the  joke  beyond  measure. 

'  Theer,  lad  !  '  one  of  them  cried.  '  Tha's 
doon  it  nah  !  Tha'll  a'  to  buy  him  a  new  'at 
for  his  'eead.  soon  as  we  get  i'to  Hebs'orth.' 

*  'Appen  he's  got  no  brass,'  suggested  the 
other,  guffawing. 

It  was  the  case  ;  the  soldier  had  a  copper 
or  two  at  most.  The  drovers  of  course  held 
themselves  free  of  responsibility.  Hood  felt 
in  his  own  pocket  ;  but  he  was  well  aware 
that  a  shilling  and  three  half-pence  was  all  he 
carried  with  him — save  the  banknote  in  his 
pocket-book.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  go 
through  Hebsworth  with  uncovered  head,  or 
to  present  himself  hatless  at  the  office  of 
Legge  Brothers.  Already  the  train  was 
slackening  speed  to  enter  the  station.  Would 
any  hatter  trust  him,  on  his  representing 
whence  he  came  ?  He  feared  not.  Xot  the 
least  part  of  his  trouble  was  the  thought  of 
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having  to  buy  a  new  hat  at  all ;  such  an  ex- 
pense was  ill  to  be  borne  just  now.  Of  course 
— he  said  to  himself,  Tvith  dreary  fatalism — a 
mishap  is  sure  to  come  at  the  worst  time.  It 
was  the  experience  of  his  life. 

Hood  was  a  shy  man  ;  it  was  misery  to 
have  attention  drawn  to  himself  as  it  natur- 
ally would  be  as  soon  as  he  stepped  out  on  to 
the  platform.  But  there  was  no  help  ;  with 
a  last  angry  look  at  the  drunken  soldier,  he 
nerved  himself  to  face  the  ordeal.  As  he 
walked  hurriedly  out  of  the  crowd,  the  cry  '  Cab, 
sir  ?  '  fell  upon  his  ears.  Impossible  to  say 
how  he  brought  himself  to  such  a  pitch  of 
recklessness,  but  in  a  moment  he  was  seated 
in  a  hansom,  having  bidden  the  driver  take 
him  to  the  nearest  hatter's.  The  agony  of 
embarrassment  has  driven  shy  men  to  strange 
audacities,  but  who  ever  dared  more  than 
this  ?  He  would  he  compelled  to  change  the 
note ! 
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Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  whether  it 
was  the  sudden  sense  of  refuge  from  observa- 
tion, or  the  long  unknown  pleasure  of  riding 
in  a  cab,  as  he  sped  along  the  streets  he 
grew  almost  merry  ;  at  length  he  positively 
laughed  at  the  adventure  which  had  befallen 
him.  It  mattered  nothino^  whether  he  ofave 
Dagworthy  the  money  in  a  note  or  in  change, 
and,  on  being  told  the  story,  his  employer 
might  even  feel  disposed  to  pay  for  the  hat. 
He  would  pay  for  the  hat  !  By  the  time  the 
cab  drew  up,  Hood  had  convinced  hmiself  of 
this.  He  was  in  better  spirits  than  he  had 
been  for  many  a  day. 

'  Can  you  change  me  a  ten-pound  note  ?  ' 
were  his  first  words  to  the  hatter.  '  If  you 
can't,  I  must  go  elsewhere  ;  I  have  nothing 
smaller.' 

The  salesman  hesitated. 

^  You  want  a  silk  hat  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  but  not  an  expensive  one.' 
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A  pen  was  brought,  and  Hood  was 
requested  to  endorse  the  note.  What  secu- 
r'ty — under  the  circumstances — such  a  pro- 
ceeding could  give,  the  hatter  best  knew  ; 
he  appeared  satisfied,  and  counted  out  his 
sovereigns.  Hood  paid  the  cabman,  and 
walked  oiF  briskly  towards  the  office  of 
Leo^ore  Brothers. 

He  stopped,  in  the  middle  of  the  pave- 
ment, as  if  a  shot  had  struck  him. 
Supposing  Dagworthy  had  no  recollection 
of  a  ten-pound  note  having  been  lost,  nor  of 
any  note  having  been  lost ;  and  supposing  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he.  Hood,  had  in  reality 
found  a  larger  sum,  had  invented  the  story 
of  the  lost  hat,  and  was  returning  a  portion 
only  of  his  discovery,  to  gain  the  credit  of 
honesty  ?  Such  an  idea  could  only  possess 
the  brain  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  a 
struggle  amid  the  chicaneries  and  despica- 
bilities  of  commerce  ;  who  knew  that  a  man's 
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word  was  never  trusted  where  there  could 
enter  the  slightest  suspicion  of  an  advantage 
to  himself  in  lying  ;  whose  daily  terror  had 
been  lest  some  error,  some  luckless  chance, 
should  put  him  within  the  nets  of  criminality. 
It  is  the  deepest  curse  of  such  a  life  as  his 
that  it  directs  the  imagination  in  channels  of 
meanness,  and  preoccupies  the  thought  with 
sordid  fears.  What  would  it  avail  him.  in 
the  present  instance,  to  call  the  shopman 
to  witness  ?  The  note,  ten  to  one,  would 
be  paid  away,  and  here  also  a  man's  word 
was  worth  nothing.  But  Dagworthy  might 
merely  think  such  an  accusation  :  aye,  that 
would  be  the  worst.  To  lie  henceforth  under 
suspicion  of  dishonesty  :  that  meant,  to  lose 
his  place  before  long,  on  some  pretence. 

And  he  felt  that,  in  spite  of  absolute 
sincerity,  he  could  not  stand  before  Dag- 
worthy and  lell  his  tale  with  the  face  and 
voice    of  an    honest    man, — felt    it    with    a 
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horrible  certainty.  In  a  man  of  Hood's 
character,  this  state  of  mind  was  perfectly 
natural.  Not  only  was  he  weakly  con- 
structed, but  his  incessant  ill-fortune  had 
done  him  that  last  wrong  wdiich  social 
hardship  can  inflict  upon  the  individual,  it 
liad  undermined  his  self-respect.  Having 
been  so  often  treated  like  a  dog,  he  had 
come  to  expect  such  treatment,  and,  what 
was  worse,  but  feebly  to  resent  it.  He  had 
lost  the  conscious  dignity  of  manhood  ; 
nay,  had  perhaps  never  possessed  it,  for  his 
battle  had  begun  at  so  early  an  age.  The 
sense  that  he  was  wretchedly  poor,  and  the 
knowledge  that  poverty  is  the  mother  of 
degradation,  made  him  at  any  moment  a 
self- convicted  criminal  ;  accused,  however 
wrongly,  it  was  inevitable  that  his  face 
should  be  against  him.  To  go  to  Dagworthy 
with  sovereigns  iu  his  hand,  and  this  story 
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upon  bis  lips,  would  be  to  invite  suspicion 
by  every  strongest  sign  of  guilt. 

I  am  representing  the  poor  fellow's 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Whether  or  not 
Dagworthy  would  really  entertain  such  a 
suspicion  is  quite  another  matter.  For  the 
tirst  time  in  his  life,  Hood  had  used  for  his 
own  purposes  money  which  did  not  belong 
to  him  ;  he  did  it  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  and  had  not  time  to  reflect  till 
the  act  was  irrevocable.  Then  this  horror 
came  upon  him.  Forgetting  his  errand,  he 
drew  aside  into  a  quieter  street,  and  struggled 
with  his  anguish.  Do  you  laugh  at  him  for 
his  imbecility  ?    Try  first  to  understand  him. 

But  his  business  must  be  performed  ; 
with  trembling  limbs  he  hurried  onwards, 
and  at  length  reached  the  office  of  Legge 
Brothers.  The  member  of  the  firm  to  whom 
the  note  which  he  bore  was  addressed  had 
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but  a  few  minutes  ago  left  the  place  ;  he 
would  return  withm  an  hour.  How  could 
the  time  be  spent  ?  He  began  to  wander 
aimlessly  about  the  streets.  In  passing  a 
spot  where  scaffolding  was  erected  before  new 
buildings,  the  wish  entered  his  mind  that 
something  might  fall  and  crush  him.  He 
thought  of  such  an  end  as  a  blessed  relief. 

A  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  and 
at  the  touch  his  heart  leaped  as  though  it 
would  burst  his  side.  He  turned  and,  with 
starting  eyes,  glared  at  the  man  before  him,  a 
perfect  stranger,  he  thought. 

'Is  it  ?  Or  isn't  it  ?  Hood,  or  his 
ghost  ? ' 

The  man  who  spoke  was  of  the  shabbiest 
appearance,  wearing  an  almost  napless  high 
hat,  a  coloured  linen  shirt  which  should  have 
been  at  the  laundress's,  no  necktie,  a  frock- 
coat  with  only  one  button,  low  shoes  terribly 
down  at  heel ;  for  all  that,  the  most  jovial- 
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looking  man,  red -nosed,  laughing.  At  length 
Hood  was  capable  of  recognising  him. 

'  Cheeseman  !  Well,  who  on  earth  would 
have  expected  to  meet  you  !  ' 

'  I've  followed  you  half  along  the  street  ; 
couldn't  be  sure.  Afraid  I  startled  you  at 
last,  old  friend.' 

Thev  had  known  each  other  as  youno- 
men,  and  it  was  now  ten  years  at  least  since 
they  had  met.  They  were  companions  in  ill- 
hap,  the  diiference  between  them  being  that 
Cheeseman  bore  the  buffets  of  the  world  with 
imperturbable  good  humour  ;  but  then  he  had 
neither  wife  nor  child,  kith  nor  kin.  He  had 
tried  his  luck  in  all  parts  of  England  and  in 
several  other  countries  ;  casual  wards  had 
known  him,  and  he  had  gained  a  supper  by 
fiddling  in  the  streets.  Many  a  beginning  had 
he  made,^.bi-it  none  led  to  anything  ;  he  seemed, 
in  truth^4o  enjoy  a  haphazard  existence.  If 
Cheeseman   had  possessed  literary  skill,  the 
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story  of  his  life  from  his  own  hand  would 
have  been  invaluable  ;  it  is  a  misfortune  that 
the  men  who  are  richest  in  '  material  ^  are 
those  who  would  never  dream  of  using  it. 

They  were  passing  a  public-house  ;  Cheese- 
man  caught  his  friend  by  the  arm  and,  in 
spite  of  resistance,  drew  him  in. 

'Two  threes  of  gin  hot,'  was  his  order. 
'  The  old  drink,  Hood,  my  boy  ;  the  drink 
that  has  saved  me  from  despair  a  thousand 
times.  How  many  times  have  you  and  I 
kept  up  each  other's  peckerover  a  three  of  gin  ! 
You  don't  look  well  ;  you've  wanted  old 
Cheeseman  to  cheer  you  up.  Things  bad  ? 
Why,  damn  it,  of  course  things  are  bad  ; 
when  were  they  anything  else  with  you  and 
me,  eh  ?  Your  wife,  how  is  she  ?  Re- 
member me  to  her,  will  you  ?  She  never 
took  to  me,  but  never  mind  that.  And  the 
little  girl  ?  How's  the  little  girl  ?  Alive 
and  well,  please  God  ?  ' 
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'  Rather  more  than  a  little  girl  now/ 
returned  Hood.  *  And  doing  well,  I'm  glad 
to  say.  She's  a  goveroess  ;  has  an  excellent 
place  in  London.' 

'  You  don't  say  so  ?  I  never  was  so  glad 
to  hear  anything  in  my  life !  Ah,  but,  Hood, 
you're  leaving  me  behind,  old  friend  ;  with 
the  little  girl  doing  so  well  you  can't  call 
yourself  a  poor  devil  ;  you  can't,  upon  my 
soul.  I  ought  to  have  married;  yes,  I  should 
ha'  married  long  ago  ;  it  'ud  a'  been  the 
making  of  me.  It's  the  sole  speculation,  I  do 
believe,  that  I  haven't  tried.  Ah,  but  I've 
got  somethmg  before  me  now  !  What  say 
you  to  a  patent  fire-escape  that  any  man  can 
carry  round  his  waist  ?  Upon  my  soul,  I've 
got  it!  I'm  going  to  London  about  it  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  my  fare  ;  and  that  I  shall 
have  to-morrow,  please  God.' 

'What  brings  you  to  II ebs worth  ? ' 

'  I  don't  care  much  to  talk   about  it  in  a 
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public  place,'  replied  Cheeseman,  with  caution 
which  contrasted  comically  with  his  loud  tone 

hitherto.     '  Only    a    little    matter,    but 

Well,  we'll  say  nothing  about  it  ;  I  may  com- 
municate with  you  some  day.  And  you  ? 
Do  you  live  here  ? ' 

Hood  gave  an  account  of  his  position. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  glass  of  spirits, 
and  of  the  real  pleasure  it  gave  him  to  see  one 
of  the  very  few  men  he  had  ever  called  friend, 
he  had  cast  aside  his  cares  for  the  moment. 
They  went  forth  presently  from  the  bar,  and, 
after  a  few  paces,  Cheeseman  took  his  friend  by 
the  coat  collar  and  drew  him  aside,  as  if  to 
impart  a  matter  of  consequence. 

'  Two  threes  of  gin  ! '  he  said,  with  a  roll 
of  the  eye  which  gave  his  face  a  singularly 
humorous  expression.  '  That's  sixpence.  A 
tanner,  Hood,  was  the  last  coin  I  possessed. 
It  was  to  have  purchased  dinner,  a  beefsteak 
pudding,    with    cabbage    and  potatoes ;    but 
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what  o'  that  ?  When  you  and  I  meet,  we 
drink  to  old  times  ;  there's  no  getting  out  of 
that.' 

Hood  lauo'hed,  for  once  in  a  really  natural 
way.  His  usual  abstemiousness  made  the 
gin  potent. 

^  Why,'  he  said.  '  I  confess  to  feeling 
hungry  myself;  I've  only  had  a  sand^vich. 
Come  alono;  ;  we'll  have  dinner  too-ether.' 

'  You  mean  it,  old  friend  ?  '  cried  the 
other,  with  irrepressible  delight. 

'  Of  course  I  mean  it.  You  don't  think 
I'll  let  you  spend  your  last  coin,  and  send 
you  off  dinnerless  ?  Things  are  bad,  but  not 
quite  as  bad  as  that.  I'm  as  hungry  as  a 
hunter ;  where  is  there  an  eating-house  ?  ' 

They  found  one  at  a  little  distance. 

'  It  must  be  beefsteak  pudding.  Hood,' 
whispered  Cheeseman,  as  they  entered.  '  I've 
set  my  heart  on  that.  Whatever  else  you 
like,  but  a  beefsteak  pudding  to  start  with.' 

VOL.  II.  F 
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The  article  was  procurable,  smoking,  juicy. 
Cheeseman  made  an  incision,  then  laid  down 
his  knife  and  gloated  over  his  plate. 

'  Hood,'  he  said,  with  much  solemnity, 
'  you've  done  me  many  a  kindness,  old  friend, 
but  this  caps  all.  I'm  bound  to  you  for  life 
and  death.  I  should  have  wandered  about 
these  streets  a  starving  man.' 

The  other  laughed  still  ;  he  had  a  fit  of 
laughter  on  him  ;  he  had  not  laughed  so 
since  he  was  young. 

'  Stout  and  mild  is  my  drink,  Hood,' 
remarked  Cheeseman,  suggestively.  ^  It  has 
body,  and  I  need  the  support.' 

They  each  had  a  pint,  served  in  the 
native  pewter.  When  Cheeseman  had  taken 
a  deej)  draught  he  leaned  forward  across  the 
table. 

'  Hood,  I  don't  forget  it  ;  never  you 
believe  that  I  forget  it,  however  appearances 
may  be  against  me.' 


N 
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*  Forofet  what  ? — give  me  the  mustard,  as 
soon  as  vou  can  spare  it ;  ha.  ha  ! ' 

'  That  ten-pound  note  !  ' 

Hood  dropped  his  knife  and  fork. 

'  What  on  earth's  up  ?  You  look  just 
like  you  did  when  I  clapped  you  0'  the 
shoulder.  Your  nerves  are  out  of  order,  old 
friend.' 

'  Why,  so  they  are.  I  know  now  what 
you  mean  ;  I  couldn't  for  the  life  of  me  think 
what  yoa  were  talking  about.' 

'  Don't  think  I  forget  it,'  pursued  the 
other,  after  a  mouthful. 

'  It's  twelve  years  last  Easter  since  you 
lent  me  that  ten-pound  note,  and  it's  been  on 
my  conscience  ever  since.  But  I  shall  repay 
it  ;  never  you  fear  but  I'll  repay  it.  Did  I 
mention  a  fire- escape  that  any  man  can  wear 
round  his  waist  ?  Hush  !  wait  a  month  or 
two.  Let  me  make  a  note  of  your  address 
whilst   I   think    of  it.     This    pudding's   hot, 

p  2 
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but  it's  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  time'U 
mend  it.  You  wouldn't  mind,  I  dare  say, 
being  my  agent  for  Dunfield — for  the  fire- 
escape,  you  know  ?  I'll  communicate  with 
you,  don't  fear.' 

A  hot  meal  in  the  middle  of  the  day  was 
a  luxury  long  unknown  to  Hood.  Now  and 
again  the  thought  of  what  he  was  doing 
flashed  across  him,  but  mere  bodily  solace 
made  his  conscience  dull.  As  the  meal  pro- 
ceeded he  even  began  to  justify  himself.  Was 
he  never  to  know  an  hour's  enjoyment  ? 
Was  his  life  to  be  unbroken  hardship  ?  What 
if  he  had  borrowed  a  few  shillings  without 
leave ;  somehow  difficulties  would  be  got 
over  ;  why,  at  the  very  worst,  Emily  would 
gladly  lend  him  a  pound.  He  began  to  talk 
of  Emily,  to  praise  her,  to  wax  warm  in  the 
recounting  of  her  goodness,  her  affection. 
What  man  living  had  so  clever  and  so  loving 
a  daughter  ? 
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*  It's  what  I  said,  Hood,'  put  in  Cheese- 
man,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  ^  You've  left 
me  behind.  You've  got  into  smooth  water. 
The  old  partnership  of  ill-luck  is  broken  up. 
Well,  well!  I  ought  to  have  married.  It's 
been  my  one  mistake  in  life.' 

'  Why,  it's  none  too  late  yet,'  cried  Hood 
merrily. 

^None  too  late  !  Powers  defend  us  ! 
What  have  I  got  to  marr}^  on  ? ' 

'  But  the  fire-escape  ? ' 

^  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure  ;  the  fire-escape  ! 
Well,  we'll  see ;  wait  till  things  are  set  going. 
Perhaps  you're  right ;  perhaps  it  isn't  too 
late.     And,  Hood ' 

^Well?' 

^  You  couldn't  manage  one  single  half- 
crown  piece,  could  you  ?  To  be  sure  there's 
always  an  archway  to  be  found,  when  night 
comes  on,  but  I  can't  pretend  to  like  it.  I 
always  try  to  manage  a  bed  at  least  once  a 
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week — no  J  no,  not  if  there's  the  least  difficulty. 
Times  are  hard,  I  know.  I'd  rather  say  not 
another  word  about  it.' 

'  Nonsense  ;  take  the  half-crown  and  have 
done  with  it.  Why,  you've  cheered  me  up 
many  a  half-crownsworth  ;  I  feel  better  than 
I  did.  Don't  I  look  it  ?  I  feel  as  if  I'd 
some  warmth  in  my  body.  What  say  you, 
Cheeseman  ?     One  half-pmt  more  ?  ' 

'  Come,  come,  old  friend  ;  that's  speaking 
feelingly.  You  shouldn't  try  me  in  that  way, 
you  know.  I  shouldn't  like  to  suggest  a  pint, 
with  a  scrap  of  cheese.  Eh  ?  No,  no  ;  foUow 
your  own  counsel,  boy  ;  half  a  pint  be  it.' 

But  the  suggestion  was  accepted.  Then 
at  length  it  occurred  to  Hood  that  time  must 
be  wearing  away  ;  he  spoke  of  the  obligation 
he  was  under  to  finish  his  business  and  return 
to  Dunfield  as  soon  as  possible.  Cheeseman 
declared  himself  the  last  man  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  business.     They  left  the  eating-house 
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and  walked  together  part  of  the  way  to  the 
office  of  Leo:o;e  Brothers. 

'  Old  friend,  I'm  grateful  to  you,'  said 
Cheeseman,  when  at  length  they  parted. 
•  I've  got  your  address,  and  you  shall  hear 
from  me  ;  I've  a  notion  it  won't  be  so  lonof 
before  we  meet  again.  In  any  case  it's 
another  day  to  look  back  upon ;  I  little 
thought  of  it  when  I  spent  twopence-half- 
penny on  my  breakfast  this  morning,  and  left 
sixpence  for  dinner.  It's  a  rum  world,  eh, 
Hood?     Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you! ' 

Hood  hurried  on  to  the  office,  received  his 
reply,  and  proceeded  to  the  station.  He  had 
more  than  half  an  hour  to  wait  for  a  train. 
He  took  a  seat  in  the  waiting-room,  and 
began  to  examine  the  money  in  his  pocket,  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  sum  he  would  have  to 
replace.  The  deficit  amounted  to  a  little  less 
than  eighteen  shillings.  After  all,  it  was 
very  unlikely  that  Dagworthy  would  offer  to 
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bear  the  expense  of  the  lost  hat.     Say  that  a 
pound  had  to  be  restored. 

He  was  in  the  comfortable  mood,  follow- 
ing upon  unusual  indulgence  of  the  appetite, 
in  which  the  mind  handles  in  a  free  and  easy 
w^ay  the  thoughts  it  is  wont  to  entertain  with 
unquestioning  gravity ;  when  it  has,  as  it 
were,  a  slippery  hold  on  the  facts  of  life,  and 
constructs  a  subjective  world  of  genial  ac- 
commodations. A  pound  to  restore  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  nine  pounds  in  pocket.  The 
sight  of  the  sovereigns  was  working  upon  his 
imagination,  already  touched  to  a  warmer  life 
than  w^as  its  habit.  Nine  pounds  would  go  a 
long  way  towards  solving  the  financial  diffi- 
culties of  the  year;  it  would  considerably  more 
than  replace  the  lacking  rent  of  the  house  in 
Barnhill;  would  replace  it,  and  pay  as  well  the 
increased  rent  of  the  house  at  Banbrigg  for 
twelve  months  to  come.  Looked  at  in  this 
way,  the  money  became  a  great  temptation. 
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His  wife — how  explain  to  her  such  a 
windfall?  For  it  was  of  course  impossible  to 
use  it  secretly.  There  was  a  way,  seemingly 
of  fate's  providing.  If  only  he  could  bring 
himself  to  the  lie  direct  and  shameless. 

After  all,  a  lie  that  would  injure  no 
mortal.  As  far  as  Dagworthy  was  concerned, 
the  money  had  long  since  become  the  property 
of  nobody  ;  Dagworthy  did  not  eve  a  know 
that  this  sum  existed  ;  if  ever  missed,  it  must 
have  been  put  out  of  mind  long  ago.  And 
very  possibly  it  had  never  belonged  to 
Dagworthy  ;  some  cashier  or  other  clerk 
might  just  as  well  have  lost  it.  Hood  played 
with  these  speculations.  He  did  not  put  to 
himself  the  plain  alternative  :  Shall  I  keep 
the  money,  or  shall  I  give  it  up?  He  merely 
let  a  series  of  reflections  pass  over  his  mind, 
as  he  lay  back  on  the  cushioned  seat,  ex- 
periencing an  agreeable  drowsiness.  At  the 
moment  of  finding  the  note,  he  would  have 
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handed  it  over  to  his  emplo^^er  without  a 
thought ;  it  would  perhaj^s  not  even  have 
occurred  to  him  to  regret  that  it  was  not  his 
own.  But  durmg  the  last  three  hours  a 
singular  chain  of  circumstances  had  led  to 
this  result  :  it  was  just  as  possible  as  not  that 
Hood  would  keep  the  coins  in  his  pocket  and 
say  nothing  about  them. 

It  was  time  to  go  to  the  train.  Almost 
with  the  first  moving  of  the  carriages,  he  fell 
into  a  doze.  A  sense  of  mental  uneasiness 
roused  him  now  and  then,  but  only  for  a  few 
moments  together  ;  he  slumbered  on  till 
Dunfield  was  reached. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  mill,  he  was  in 
fierce  conflict  with  himself.  As  is  usually 
the  case  in  like  circumstances,  the  sleepy 
journey  had  resulted  in  bodily  uneasiness ; 
he  had  a  slight  headache,  was  thirsty,  felt 
indisposed  to  return  to  work.  When  he 
had  all  but  crossed  the  threshold,  he  turned 
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sharply  back,  and  entered  a  little  public- 
house  a  few  yards  away  ;  an  extraordinary 
thing"  for  him  to  do.  but  he  felt  that  a  small 
glass  of  spirits  would  help  him  to  quieter 
nerves,  or  at  all  events  would  sustain  his 
unusual  exhilaration  till  the  interview  with 
Dagworthy  was  over.  At  the  very  door  of 
the  office  he  had  not  decided  whether  it 
should  be  silence  or  restitution. 

'  That  you,  Hood?  '  Dagworthy  asked, 
looking  up  from  a  letter  he  was  writing. 
*  Been  rather  a  long  time,  haven't  you  ? ' 

The  tone  was  unusually  indulgent.  Hood 
felt  an  accession  of  confidence  ;  he  explained 
naturally  the  cause  of  his  delay. 

'  All  right,'  was  the  reply,  as  Dagworthy 
took  the  note  which  his  correspondent  had 
sent. 

Hood  was  in  his  own  room,  and — the 
money  was  still  in  his  pocket 

He  did  not  set  out  to  walk  home  with  his 
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usual  cheerfulness  that  evenmg.  His  head- 
ache had  grown  worse,  and  he  wished,  wished 
at  every  step  he  took,  that  the  lie  he  had  to 
tell  to  his  wife  was  over  and  done  with. 
There  was  no  repentance  of  the  decision 
which,  it  seemed  on  looking  back,  he  had 
arrived  at  involuntarily.  The  coin  which 
made  his  pocket  heavy  meant  joy  to  those  at 
home,  and,  if  he  got  it  wrongfully,  the  wrong 
was  so  dubious,  so  shadowy,  that  it  vanished, 
in  comparison  with  the  good  that  would  be 
done.  It  was  not — he  said  to  himself — -as  if 
he  had  committed  a  theft  to  dissipate  the 
proceeds,  like  that  young  fellow  who  ran 
away  fi'om  the  Dunfield  and  County  Bank 
some  months  ago,  and  w^as  caught  in  London 
with  disreputable  associates.  Here  was  a 
ten-pound  note  lymg,  one  might  say,  by  the 
very  roadside,  and  it  would  save  a  family 
from  privation.  Abstractly,  it  was  wrong  ; 
yes,  it  was  wrong  ;  but  would  abstract  right 
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feed  him  and  pay  his  rent  for  the  year  to 
come?     Hood  had  reached  this  staore  in  his 

o 

self-examination  ;  he  strengthened  himself  by 
protest  against  the  order  of  things.  His 
headache  nursed  the  tendency  to  an  active 
discontent,  to  which,  as  a  rule,  his  tempera- 
ment did  not  lend  itself. 

But  there  remained  the  telling  of  the  lie. 
How  he  wished  that  Emily  were  not  at 
home  !  To  lie  before  Emily,  that  was  the 
hardest  part  of  his  self-imposed  task.  He 
could  not  respect  his  wife,  but  before  Emily, 
since  her  earliest  companionship  with  him,  he 
had  watched  his  words  scrupulously  ;  as  a 
little  girl  she  had  so  impressed  him  with  the 
purity  of  her  heart  that  his  love  for  her  had 
been  the  nearest  approach  he  ever  knew  to  the 
spirit  of  worship  ;  and  since  her  attainment 
of  mental  and  moral  independence,  his  rever- 
ence for  her  had  not  been  unmixed  with  awe. 
When  her  eyes  met  his,  he  felt  the  presence  of 
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a  nature  indefinitely  nobler  than  his  own  ;  not 
seldom  he  marvelled  in  his  dim  way  that  such 
a  one  called  him  father.  Could  he  ever  after 
this  day  approach  her  with  the  old  confidence  ? 
Nay,  he  feared  her.  His  belief  in  her  insight 
was  almost  a  superstition.  Would  she  not 
read  the  falsehood  upon  his  face  ? 

Strange  state  of  mind;  at  one  and  the  same 
time  he  wished  that  he  had  thought  of  Emily 
sooner,  and  was  glad  that  he  had  not.  That 
weight  m  his  pocket  was  after  all  a  joyous  one, 
and  to  have  been  conscious  of  Emily  as  he 
now  was,  might — would — have  made  him  by 
so  much  a  poorer  man. 

She,  as  usual,  was  at  the  door  to  meet 
him,  her  face  even  gladder  than  its  wont,  for 
this  morning  there  had  been  at  the  post-office 
a  letter  from  Switzerland.  How  she  loved 
that  old  name  of  Helvetia,  printed  on  the 
stamps  !  Wilfrid  wrote  with  ever  fuller 
assurance  that  his  father's  mind  was  growing 
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well-disposed,  and  Emily  knew  tliat  he  would 
not  tell  her  other  than  the  honest  truth.  For 
Wilfrid's  scrupulous  honesty  she  would  have 
vouched  as — for  her  father's. 

'  You  look  dreadfully  worn  out/  she  said, 
as  Hood  bent  his  head  in  entering. 

'  I  am,  dear.  I  have  been  to  Hebs worth, 
amoncr  other  thinofs.' 

'  Then  I  hope  you  had  dinner  there  ?  ' 

He  laughed. 

'  I  should  think  I  had  1  ' 

It  was  one  of  Mrs.  Hood's  bad  davs  :  she 
refused  to  leave  the  kitchen.  Emily  had  tried 
to  cheer  her  during  the  afternoon,  but  in  vain. 
There  had  been  a  misunderstanding  with  the 
next-door  neighbour,  that  ladv  having  ex- 
pressed herself  rather  decidedly  with  regard 
to  an  incursion  UTade  into  her  premises  by  the 
Hoods'  cat. 

*  She  speaks  to  me  as  if  I  was  a  mere 
working  woman,'  ^Irs.  Hood  exclaimed,  when 
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Emily  endeavoured  to  soothe  her.  '  Well, 
and  what  else  am  I,  indeed  ?  There  was  a 
time  when  no  one  would  have  ventured  to 
speak  so.' 

'  Mother,  how  can  you  be  troubled  by 
what  such  a  woman  says  ? ' 

'  Yes,  I  know  I  am  in  the  wrong,  Emily  ; 
you  always  make  me  see  that.' 

So  Emily  had  retreated  to  the  upper  room, 
and  Mrs.  Hood,  resentmg  neglect  more  even 
than  contradiction,  was  resolved  to  sit  in  the 
kitchen  till  bed-time. 

Hood  was  glad  when  he  heard  of  this. 

'  If  you'll  pour  out  my  tea,  Emily,'  he 
said  in  an  undertone,  '  I'll  go  and  speak  to 
mother  for  a  few  moments.  I  have  news  that 
will  please  her.' 

He  went  into  the  kitchen,  and,  in  silence, 
began  to  count  sovereigns  down  upon  the 
table,  just  behind  his  wife,  who  sat  over  some 
sewing  and  had  not  yet  spoken.     At  the  ring 
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of  each  coin  his  heart  throbbed  painfully. 
He  fully  realised,  for  the  first  time,  what  he 
had  done. 

At  the  rino^  of  the  fifth  sovereim  Mrs. 
Hood  turned  her  head. 

'  What's  that  ?  '  she  asked  snappishly. 

He  went  on  counting  till  the  nine  were 
displayed. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  she  repeated.  '  Why  do 
you  fidget  me  so  ?  ' 

'  You'd  never  guess,'  Hood  answered, 
laughing  hoarsely.  '  I  had  to  go  to  Hebsworth 
to-day,  and  who  ever  do  you  think  1  met 
there?     AVhy,  old  Cheeseman.' 

He  paused. 

'  And  he — no,  I'll  never  believe  he  paid 
his  debt  ! '  said  his  wife  with  bitter  cono^ra- 
tulation.  For  years  the  name  of  Cheeseman 
had  been  gall  upon  her  tongue  ;  even  now  she 
had  not  entirely  ceased  to  allude  to  him,  when 
she  wished  to  throw  especial  force  of  sarcasm 
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into  a  reminiscence  of  her  earlier  days.  A 
woman's  powers  in  the  direction  of  envenomed 
memory  are  terrible. 

'  You  have  said  it,'  was  Hood's  reply 
under  his  breath.  '  It  was  providential. 
What  did  I  do,  but  go  and  lose  my  hat  out  of 
the  window  of  the  train — had  it  knocked  oiF 
by  a  drunken  fellow,  in  fact.  But  for  this 
money  I  should  have  gone  about  Hebsworth 
bare-headed,  and  come  home  so,  too.' 

'  A  new  hat  !  There's  a  pretty  penny 
gone  !  Well,  it's  too  much  to  hope  that  any 
s^ood  luck  should  come  without  bad  at  the 
same  time.' 

*  Well,  now  you  won't  fret  so  much  about 
the  rent,  Jane  ?  ' 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder.  It 
was  a  movement  of  tenderness  such  as  had 
not  come  to  him  for  years  ;  he  felt  the  need  of 
sympathy  ;  he  could  have  begged  her  to  give 
him  a  kind  look.     But  she  had  resumed  her 
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sewing  ;   her   fingers  were  not  quite  steady, 
that  was  all. 

He  left  the  money  on  the  table  and  went 
to  Emily  in  the  sitting-room.  She  was 
sitting  at  the  table  waiting  for  him  with  her 
kindly  eyes. 

*  And  what  has  the  wise  woman  bemor 
doing  all  day  ?  '  he  asked,  trying  in  vain  to 
overcome  that  terrible  fluttering  at  his  side 
which  caught  his  breath  and  made  him  feel 
weak. 

They  talked  for  some  minute.s,  then  foot- 
steps were  heard  approaching  from  the 
kitchen.  Mrs.  Hood  entered  with  her  sewing 
— she  always  took  the  very  coarsest  for  such 
days  as  this — and  sat  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  table.  As  the  conversation  had  nothins: 
to  do  with  Cheeseman's  debt  she  grew  im- 
patient. 

*  Have  you  told  Emily  ?  '  she  asked. 

*  No,  1  haven't.     You  shall  do  that.' 

G  2 
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Hood  tried  to  eat  the  while  ;  the  morsels 
became  like  sawdust  in  his  mouth,  and  all 
but  choked  him.  He  tried  to  laugh  ;  the 
silence  which  followed  his  effort  was  ghastly 
to  him. 

'  You  see,  it  never  does  to  believe  too  ill 
of  a  man,'  he  said,  when  he  found  Emily's 
look  upon  him. 

Mrs.  Hood  grew  more  at  her  ease,  and,  to 
his  relief,  began  to  talk  freely.  Emily  tor- 
tured him  by  observing  that  he  had  no 
appetite.  He  excused  himself  by  telling  of 
his  dinner  in  Hebsworth,  and,  as  soon  as 
possible,  left  the  table.  He  went  upstairs 
and  hoped  to  find  solitude  for  a  time  in  the 
garret. 

Emily  joined  him,  however,  before  long. 
At  her  entrance  he  caught  up  the  first  bottle 
his  hand  fell  upon,  and  seemed  to  be  examin- 
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What  is   that?'   Emily  asked,    noticing 
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his  intentness,  which  in  reality  had  no 
meaning. 

'  This  ?  Oh.  cyanide  of  potassium.  I  was 
looking — no,  it's  nothing.  Will  you  read 
me  something  for  half  an  hour,  Emily  ?  ' 

By  this  means  he  would  avoid  talking, 
and  he  knew  that  the  girl  was  always  de- 
lighted by  the  request.  She  generally  read 
poetry  of  a  kind  she  thought  might  touch 
him.  long^ino*  to  establish  more  of  intellectual 
sympathy  between  him  and  herself.  So  she 
did  to-night.  Hood  scarcely  followed  after 
the  first  line ;  he  became  lost  in  feverish 
brooding.  AVhen  she  laid  the  volume  down, 
he  looked  up  and  held  out  his  liand  to  her. 
She,  at  all  events,  would  not  disregard  his 
caress  ;  indeed,  Emily  took  the  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

Then  began  one  of  the  more  intimate 
conversations  which  sometimes  took  place 
between  them.     Emily  was  driven   now  and 
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then  to  endeavour  to  make  clear  to  him  her 
inner  life,  to  speak  of  her  ideals,  her  intellec- 
tual convictions.  He  listened  always  with 
an  air  of  deep  humility,  very  touching  in  a 
parent  before  a  child.  Her  meaning  was  often 
dark  to  his  sight,  but  he  strove  hard  to  com- 
prehend, and  every  word  she  uttered  had  for 
him  a  gospel  sanction.  To-night  his  thoughts 
strayed  ;  her  voice  was  nothing  but  the  re- 
proach of  his  own  soul ;  the  high  or  tender 
words  were  but  an  emphasis  of  condemnation, 
reiterated,  pitiless.  She  was  speaking  thus 
out  of  her  noble  heart  to  him — him,  the  mis- 
erable hypocrite  ;  he  pretended  to  listen  and 
to  approve.  His  being  was  a  loathed  burden. 
If  she  had  spoken  thus  last  night,  surely 
lier  voice  would  have  dwelt  with  him  through 
the  hour  of  temptation.  Oh,  could  it  not  be 
morning  again,  and  the  day  yet  to  live  ? 
Tlie  clock  below  wheezed  out  nine  strokes  as 
if  in  answer. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

AT    THE    SWOED's    POIXT. 

Dagworthy  in  these  days  could  scarcely  be 
deemed  a  man.  Trith  humanity's  plenitude  of 
interacting  motives,  of  contrasting  impulses, 
of  varying  affections.  He  was  become  one 
passion,  a  personified  appetite.  He  went 
through  his  routine,  at  the  mill  and  elsewhere, 
in  a  mechanical  way  ;  all  the  time  his  instincts 
and  habits  subjugated  themselves  to  the 
frenzy  which  chafed  at  the  centres  of  his  life. 
In  his  face  you  saw  the  monomaniac.  His 
eyes  were  bloodshot  ;  his  lips  had  a  parc'icd 
yellowness  of  tone  ;  his  skin  seemed  dry  and 
burning.  Through  the  day  he  talked,  gave 
orders,  wrote   letters,  and,  by  mere  force  of 
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life-long  habit,  much  in  his  usual  way  ;  at 
nioiit  he  wandered  about  the  Heath,  now  at 
a  great  pace,  driven  by  his  passions,  now 
loitering,  stumbling.  Between  dark  and 
dawn  he  was  fifty  times  in  front  of  the  Hoods' 
house  ;  he  watched  the  extinguishing  of  the 
lights  in  window  after  window,  and,  when  all 
were  gone,  made  away  with  curses  on  his 
lips,  only  to  return  an  hour  later,  to  torture 
himself  with  conjecture  which  room  might  be 
Emily's.  His  sufi'erings  were  unutterable. 
What  devil — he  groaned — had  sent  upon  him 
this  torment  ?  He  wished  he  were  as  in 
former  days,  when  the  indifference  he  felt  to- 
wards his  wife's  undeniable  beauty  had,  as  it 
seemed,  involved  all  womankind.  In  those 
times  he  could  not  have  conceived  a  madness 
such  as  this.  How  had  it  arisen  ?  Was  it  a 
physical  illness  ?  Was  it  madness  in  truth, 
or  the  beginning  of  it  ?  Why  had  it  not 
taken  him  four  months  ago,  when  he  met  this 
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girl  at  the  Baxendales'  ?  But  he  remembered 
that  even  then  she  had  attracted  him  strangely  ; 
he  had  quitted  the  others  to  talk  to  her.  He 
must  have  been  prepared  to  conceive  this 
frantic  passion  on  coming  together  witli  her 
again. 

Love  alone,  so  felt  and  so  frustrated, 
would  have  been  bad  enough  ;  it  was  the 
added  pang  of  jealousy  that  made  it  a  fierce 
agony.  It  was  well  that  the  man  she  had 
chosen  was  not  within  his  reach  ;  his  mood 
was  that  of  a  murderer.  The  very  heat  and 
vigour  of  his  physical  frame,  the  native 
violence  of  his  temper,  disposed  him  to  brute 
fury,  if  an  instinct  such  as  this  once  became 
acute  ]  and  the  imaginative  energy  which 
lurked  in  him,  a  sort  of  undeveloped  genius, 
was  another  source  of  suflPering  beyond  that 
which  ordinary  men  endure.  He  was  a  tine 
creature  in  these  hours,  colossal,  tragic  ;  it 
needed  this  experience  to  bring  out  all  there 
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was  of  great  and  exceptional  in  his  character. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  who  can  quit  the 
scene  of  their  fruitless  misery  and  find  forget- 
falness  at  a  distance.  Every  searing  stroke 
drove  him  more  desperately  in  pursuit  of  his 
end.  He  was  further  from  abandoning  it, 
now  that  he  knew  another  stood  in  his  way, 
than  he  would  have  been  if  Emily  had  merely 
rejected  him.  He  would  not  yield  her  to 
another  man  ;  he  swore  to  himself  that  he 
would  not,  let  it  cost  him  and  her  what  it 
might. 

He  had  seen  her  again,  with  his  glass, 
from  the  windows  of  the  mill,  had  scarcely 
moved  his  eyes  from  her  for  an  hour.  A 
hope  came  to  him  that  she  might  by  chance 
walk  at  evening  on  the  Heath,  but  he  was  dis- 
appointed ;  Emily,  indeed,  had  long  shunned 
walks  in  that  direction.  He  had  no  other 
means  of  meeting  her,  yet  he  anguished  for  a 
moment's  glimpse  of  her  face. 
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To-day  he  knew  a  cruel  assuagement  of 
his  torture.     He  had  returned  from  his  short 
absence   with   a    resolve  to  risk  an  attempt 
which  was  only  not  entirely  base  by  virtue 
of    the    passion    which   inspired    it,    and    it 
appeared  to  him  that  his  stratagem  had  suc- 
ceeded.    Scruples  he  had  indeed  known,  but 
not    at    all   of  the   weight  they  would  have 
possessed   for  most  men,    and  this  not  only 
because  of  his  reckless  determination  to  win 
by  any  means  ;  his  birth  and  breeding  enabled 
him  to  accept  meanness  as  almost  a  virtue  in 
many  of  the  relations  and  transactions  of  life. 
The  trickery  and  low  cunning  of  the  mercan- 
tile world  was  in  his  blood  ;  it  would  come 
out  when  great  occasion  saw  use  for  it,  even 
in  the  service  of  love.     He  believed  it  was 
leading   him  to    success.     Certainly  the  first 
result  that  he  aimed  at  was  assured,  and  he 
could    not    imagine    a    subsequent    obstacle. 
He   would  not  have   admitted   that  he   was 
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wronging  the  man  whom  he  made  his  tool  ; 
if  honesty  failed  mider  temptation  it  was 
honesty's  own  look-out.  Ten  to  one  he  him- 
self would  have  fallen  into  such  a  trap,  in 
similar  circumstances  ;  he  was  quite  free  from 
Pharisaical  prejudice ;  had  he  not  reckoned 
on  mere  human  nature  in  devising  his  plan  ? 
Nor  would  the  result  be  cruel,  for  he  had  it 
in  his  power  to  repay  a  hundredfold  all 
temporary  pain.  There  were  no  limits  to  the 
kindness  he  was  capable  of,  when  once  he  had 
Emily  for  his  wife  ;  she  and  hers  should  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  fruits  of  his  devotion. 
It  was  to  no  gross  or  commonplace  future 
that  the  mill-owner  looked  forward.  There 
were  things  in  him  of  which  he  was  beginning 
to  be  conscious,  which  would  lead  him  he 
could  not  yet  see  whither.  Dunfield  was  no 
home  for  Emily  ;  he  knew  it,  and  felt  that 
he,  too,  would  henceforth  have  need  of  a 
larger  cuxle  of  life.     He  was  rich  enough,  and 
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by  transferring  his  business  to  other  hands 
he  could  become  yet  richer,  gaining  freedom 
at  the  same  time.  No  disappointment  would 
be  in  store  for  him  as  in  his  former  marriasfe  : 
looking  back  on  that  he  saw  now  how  boyish 
he  had  been,  how  easily  duped.  There  was 
not  even  the  excuse  of  love. 

He  held  her  gained.  What  choice  would 
she  have,  with  the  alternative  to  be  put  before 
her  ?  It  was  strange  that,  in  spite  of  what 
should  have  been  sympathetic  intelligence,  he 
made  a  slight  account  of  that  love  which,  as 
she  told  him,  she  had  already  bestowed.  In 
fact  he  refused  to  dwell  upon  the  thought  of 
it  ;  it  would  have  maddened  him  in  earnest. 
Who  could  say?  It  was  very  possible  she  had 
told  him  a  falsehood  ;  it  was  quite  allowable 
in  any  woman  to  escape  from  a  difficult  posi- 
tion. In  his  heart  he  did  not  believe  this, 
knowing  her  better  though  his  practical  know- 
ledge of  her  was  so  slight  ;    but  it  was  one  of 
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the  devices  by  which  he  mitigated  his  suffer- 
ino[  now  and  then.  If  the  eno-ao^ement  existed, 
it  was  probably  one  of  those  which  con- 
templated years  of  waiting,  otherwise  why 
should  she  have  kept  silence  about  it  at  home  ? 
In  any  case  he  held  her  ;  how  could  she 
escape  him  ?  He  did  not  fear  appeals  to  his 
compassion  ;  against  such  assaults  he  was 
well  armed.  Emily  pleading  at  his  feet  would 
not  be  a  picture  likely  to  induce  him  to  relax 
his  purpose.  She  could  not  take  to  flight,  the 
very  terms  of  his  control  restrained  her. 
There  might  be  flaws  in  his  case,  legally 
speaking,  but  the  Hoods  were  in  no  position 
to  profit  by  these,  seeing  that,  in  order  to  do 
so,  they  must  begin  by  facing  ruin.  Emily 
was  assuredly  his. 

To-day  was  Friday.  He  knew,  from  talk 
with  the  Cartwrights,  that  Jessie's  lessons 
were  on  alternate  days,  and  as  he  had  seen 
the   two   in   the   garden  this  morning  there 
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would  be  no  lesson  on  the  morrow.     It  was 
not  easy  to  devise  a  plot  for  a  private  inter- 
view   with  Emily,    yet  he    must  see  her  to- 
morrow, and  of  course  alone,     A  few  words 
with  her  would  suffice.     To  call  upon  her  at 
the   house   would   be   only  his  last  resource. 
He  felt  assured  that  she  had  not  spoken  to 
her   parents    of    the    scene    in  the   garden  ; 
several  reasons  supported  this  belief,  especi- 
ally the  reflection  that  Emily  would  desire  to 
spare   her  father   the  anxieties  of  a  difficult 
position.     Taking  this  for  granted,  his  rela- 
tions with   her  must  still  be   kept   secret  in 
order   to    avoid   risking  his  impunity  in  the 
tactics  he  counted  upon.     His  hope  was  that 
she  would  leave  the  house  alone  in  the  course 
of  the  morning. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  railway  bridge 
crossed  the  road  a  short  distance  beyond  the 
Hoods'  house.  On  the  embankment  beyond 
this  bridge,  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the 
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road,  was  a  cluster  of  small  trees  and  shrubs, 
railed  in  from  tlie  crrass  which  elsewhere  o;rew 
upon  the  slope,  and  from  the  field  at  his  foot. 
Here,  just  hidden  behind  a  hawthorn  bush  and 
a  climbing  bramble  Dag  worthy  placed  him- 
self shortly  before  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday 
morning,  having  approached  the  spot  by  a 
loDg  circuit  of  trespass  ;  from  this  position 
he  had  a  complete  view  of  the  house  he  wished 
to  watch.  He  came  thus  early  because  he 
thought  it  possible  that  Emily  accompanied 
her  father  on  his  morning's  walk  into  Dun- 
field  ;  in  which  case  he  would  follow  at  a 
distance,  and  find  his  opportunity  as  the  girl 
returned.  There  had  been  rain  in  the  night, 
and  his  passage  through  the  bushes  covered 
him  with  moisture  ;  the  thick  grass,  too,  in 
which  he  stood  was  so  wet  that  before  long 
his  feet  grew  damp  and  cold.  He  was  little 
mindful  of  bodily  discomfort  ;  never  moving 
his  eyes  for  a  moment  from  the  door  which 
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would  give  Emily  to  his  view,  he  knew  nothing 
but  the  impatience  which  made  it  incredible 
that  his  watch  could  keep  pace  with  time  ; 
he  seemed  to  have  been  waiting  for  hours 
when  yet  it  was  only  half-past  eight.  But 
at  length  the  door  opened.  He  strained  his 
sight  across  the  distance,  but  with  no  reward. 
Hood  left  the  house  alone,  and  walked  off 
quickly  in  the  direction  of  Dunfield. 

He  must  wait.  It  might  happen  that 
Emily  would  not  quit  home  at  all  durin^^-  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  but  he  must  wait  on 
the  chance.  He  dreaded  lest  rain  should  fall 
which  would  naturally  keep  her  within  doors, 
but  by  nine  o'clock  the  sky  had  cleared,  and 
he  saw  the  leaves  above  him  dryino^  in  the 
sunlight.  Inactivity  was  at  all  times  intoler- 
able to  him  ;  to  stand  thus  for  hours  was  an 
exercise  of  impatient  patience  which  only  his 
relentless  passion  made  possible  ;  his  body 
yielded   to   a   sort   of  numbness,    wliilst   the 
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suffering  expectancy  of  his  mind  only  grew 
keener.  He  durst  not  avert  his  eyes  from  the 
door  for  an  instant  ;  his  sight  ached  and 
dazzled.     Still  he  waited. 

At  eleven  o'clock  Emily  came  forth.  A 
savage  delight  seized  him  as  he  watched  her 
cross  the  patch  of  garden.  At  the  gate  she 
hesitated  a  moment,  then  took  the  way 
neither  to  the  Heath  nor  to  Dunfield,  but 
crossed  to  the  lane  which  led  to  Pendal. 
From  his  hiding-place  Dagworthy  could 
follow  her  so  far,  and  with  ecstasy  he  told 
himself  that  she  must  be  going  to  the  Castle 
Hill.     She  carried  a  book  in  her  hand. 

At  length  he  moved.  His  limbs  had 
stiffened  :  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
clunbed  to  the  top  of  the  embankment. 
Thence  he  could  see  the  whole  track  of  the 
lane,  which  went,  indeed,  almost  parallel  with 
the  railway  line.  He  walked  in  the  same 
direction,   keeping   at   some   distance   behind 
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Emily.  Before  reaching  the  village  of  Pendal. 
he  had  to  cross  a  field  and  enter  the  lane 
itself.  There  was  now  the  danger  that  the 
girl  might  look  back.  But  she  did  not.  She 
was  reading  as  she  walked,  and  continued  to 
do  so  the  whole  way  to  the  stile  which  led 
into  the  Castle  Hill.  But  now  it  mattered 
little  if  she  turned  her  head. 

He   let   her   pass    the    stile,   and   himself 
paused  before  following.      He  was  agitated  ; 
that  which  he  was  about  to  do  seemed  harder 
than  he  had  imagined ;  he  had  a  horrible  fear 
lest    his    resolution    might    fail    at    the    last 
moment.     The   brute  in  him  for   an   instant 
almost  slept.     The  woman  in  the  field  yonder 
was    not    only    the    object    of    his    vehement 
desire ;    all    the    nobler    possibilities    of    his 
nature  united  to  worship  her,  as  the  highest 
and   holiest  he   knew.     In  his   heart   was    a 
subtle   temptation,    the    voice    of    very    love 
bidding  him  cast  himself  at  her  feet  and  sue 
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but  for  the  grace  of  so  much  human  kindness 
as  would  make  life  without  her  endurable. 
He  remembered  the  self-abasement  which 
had  come  upon  him  when  he  tried  to  tell  her 
of  his  love  ;  the  offering  had  seemed  so  gross, 
so  unworthy  to  be  brought  before  her. 
Would  it  not  be  the  same  now?  He  dreaded 
her  power  to  protect  herself,  the  secret  might 
of  purity  which  made  him  shrink  at  her 
steady  gaze.  But  he  had  gone  through  much 
in  the  last  fortnioiit  ;  the  brute  forces  had 
grown  strong  by  habit  of  self-assertion.  He 
looked  up,  and  the  fact  that  Emily  had  gone 
from  his  sight  stung  him  into  pursuit. 

She  was  sitting  where  she  had  sat  with 
Wilfrid,  on  the  fallen  tree  ;  the  book  lay  at 
her  side,  and  she  was  giving  herself  to 
memory.  Treading  on  the  grass,  he  did  not 
attract  her  attention  till  he  almost  stood 
before  her  ;  then  she  looked  at  him,  and  at 
once  rose.     He  expected  signs  of  apprehen- 
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sion  or  embarrassment,  but  she  seemed  calm. 
She  had  accustomed  herself  to  think  of  him, 
and  could   no  longer   be  taken  by  surprise. 
She  was  self-possessed,  too,  in  the  strength  of 
the  thoughts  which  he  had  disturbed. 

He  fed  his  eyes  upon  her,  and  kept  so 
long  silent  that  Emily's  cheek  coloured  and 
she  half  turned  away.  Then  he  spoke 
abruptly,  yet  with  humility  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  purpose  could  not  overcome. 

'  You  know  that  I  have  been  away  since 
I  saw  you  last.  I  tried  to  put  you  out  of  my 
mind.  I  couldn't  do  it,  and  I  am  driven  back 
to  you.' 

'  I  hoped  we  should  not  meet  again  like 
this,  Mr.  Dag  worthy,'  Emily  re2:)lied,  in  a  low 
voice,  but  firmly.  She  felt  that  her  self- 
respect  was  to  be  tested  to  the  uttermost,  but 
she  was  better  able  to  control  herself  than 
at  the  last  interview.  The  sense  of  beinir 
passionately   sought   cannot   but   enhance    a 
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woman's  dignity  in  her  own  eyes,  and  Emily 
was  not  without  perception  of  the  features 
in  Dagworthy's  character  which  made  him 
anything  but  a  lover  to  be  contemned.  She 
dreaded  him,  and  could  not  turn  away  as 
from  one  who  tormented  her  out  of  mere 
ill-breeding. 

'  I   cannot   ask   you   to   pardon   me,'    he 
returned,  '  for  however  often  you  asked  me  to 
leave  you,  I  should  pay  no  heed.     I  am  here 
because  I  can't  help  myself ;  I  mean  what  I 
••^ay — I  can't,  I  can't  help  it !     Since  you  told 
me  there  was  no  hope,  I  seem  to  have  been 
in  hell.     These  are  not  words  to  use  to  you 
— I  know  it.     It  isn't  that  I  don't  respect 
yoQ,  but  because  I  must  speak  what  I  feel. 
Look — I  am  worn  out  with  sufFermg ;  I  feel 
as  if  it  would  take  but  a  little  more  to  kill 
me,  strong  man  as  I  am.     You  don't  think  I 
find  a  pleasure  in   coming  and   facing   that 
look  3'ou   have?     I  don't  know  that  I  ever 
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saw  the  man  I  couldn't  meet,  but  before  you 
I  feel — I  can't  put  it  into  words,  but  I  feel  I 
should  like  to  hide  my  face.  Still  I  have 
come,  I  have  followed  you  here.  It's  more 
than  I  can  do  to  give  you  up.' 

At  the  last  words  he  half  sobbed.  Her 
fear  of  him  would  not  allow  Emily  to  feel 
deep  distress,  but  she  was  awed  by  the 
terrible  evidence  of  what  he  endured.  She 
could  not  at  once  find  words  for  reply. 

'  Will  you  sit  down  ?  '  he  said.  ^  I  will 
stand  here,  but  I  have  more  to  say  to  you 
before  I  go.' 

'  Why  should  you  say  more? '  Emily 
urged.  '  Can  you  not  think  how  very  pain- 
ful it  is  to  hear  you  speak  in  this  way? 
What  purpose  can  it  serve  to  speak  to  me 
when  I  may  not  listen  ?  ' 

'  You  must  listen.  I  can't  be  sent  away 
as  you  would  another  man  :  no  other  on 
earth  can  love  you  as  I  do,  no  one.     No  one 
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would  do  for  you  all  tliat  I  would  do.  My 
love  gives  me  a  claim  upon  you.  It  is  you 
that  have  brought  me  to  this  state  ;  a  woman 
owes  a  man  something  who  is  driven  mad  by 
her.  I  have  a  right  to  be  here  and  to  say  all 
I  feel.' 

He  was  struggling  with  a  dread  of  the 
words  he  had  come  to  utter  ;  a  wild  hope 
sprang  in  him  that  he  might  yet  win  her  in 
other  ways  ;  he  used  language  recklessly,  half 
believing  that  his  arguments  would  seem  of 
force.  His  passion  was  in  the  death-grapple 
with  reason  and  humanity. 

'  If  your  regard  for  me  is  so  strong/ 
Emily  replied,  '  should  you  not  shrink  from 
causing  me  pain  ?  And  indeed  you  have  no 
such  right  as  you  claim.  Have  I  in  any 
way  sought  to  win  your  affection  ?  Is  it 
manly  to  press  upon  me  a  suit  which  you 
know  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  favour  ?  You 
say    you    respect   me ;   your   words    are   not 
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consistent  with  respect.  I  owe  you  nothing, 
Mr.  Dagworthy,  and  it  is  certainly  my  right 
to  demand  that  you  will  cease  to  distress  and 
trouble  me.' 

He  stood  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground. 

'  That  is  all  you  have  to  say?  '  he  asked, 
almost  sullenly. 

'  What  more  can  I  say  ?  Surely  you 
should  not  have  compelled  me  to  say  even  so 
much.  I  appeal  to  your  kindness,  to  your 
sense  of  what  is  due  from  a  man  to  a  womar, 
to  let  me  leave  you  now,  and  to  make  no 
further  attempt  to  see  me.  If  you  refuse, 
you  take  advantage  of  my  powerlessness.  I 
am  sure  you  are  not  capable  of  that.' 

'  Yes,  I  am  capable  of  more'  than  you 
think,'  he  replied,  the  words  coming  between 
his  teeth.  His  evil  demon,  not  himself,  was 
speaking  ;  in  finding  utterance  at  length,  it 
made  him  deadly  pale,  and  brought  a  cold 
sweat  to  his  brow.     '  When  you  think  after- 
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wards  of  what  I  say  now,  remember  that  it 
was  love  of  you  that  made  me  desperate.  A 
chance  you  little  dream  of  has  put  power  into 
my  hands,  and  I  am  going  to  use  it.  I  care 
for  nothing  on  this  earth  but  to  make  you 
my  wife — and  I  can  do  so.' 

Terror  weighed  upon  her  heart.  His  tone 
was  that  of  a  man  who  would  stick  at  nothing, 
and  his  words  would  bear  no  futile  meaning. 
Her  thoughts  were  at  once  of  her  father  ; 
through  him  alone  could  he  have  power  over 
her.  She  waited,  sick  with  agonised  antici- 
pation, for  what  would  follow. 

^  Your  father ' 

The  gulf  beween  purpose  and  execution 
once  passed,  he  had  become  cruel ;  human 
nature  has  often  enough  exemplified  the  law  in 
promment  instances.  As  he  pronounced  the 
words,  he  eyed  her  deliberately,  and,  before 
proceeding,  paused  just  long  enough  to  see 
the  anguish  flutter  in  her  breast. 
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^  Your  father  has  been  guilty  of  dis- 
honesty ;  he  has  taken  money  from  the  mill. 
Any  day  that  I  choose  I  can  convict  him.' 

She  half  closed  her  eyes  and  shook,  as  if 
under  a  blow.  Then  the  blood  rushed  to  her 
face,  and,  to  his  astonishment,  she  uttered  a 
strange  laugh. 

^  That  is  your  po^Yer  over  me  !  '  she  ex- 
claimed, with  all  the  scorn  her  voice  could 
express.  '  Xow  I  know  that  you  are  indeed 
capable  of  shameful  things.  You  think  I 
shall  believe  that  of  my  father  ?  ' 

Dagworthy  knew  what  it  was  to  feel  de- 
spicable. He  would,  in  this  moment,  have 
relinquished  all  his  hope  to  be  able  to  retract 
those  words.  He  was  like  a  beaten  dog 
before  her  ;  and  tlie  excess  of  his  degrada- 
tion made  him  brutal. 

'  Believe  it  or  not,  as  you  clioose.  All  I 
have  to  say  is  that  your  father  put  into  his 
pocket  yesterday  morning  a  ten- pound  note  of 
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mine,  wbicli  he  found  in  a  ledo-er  lie  took  out 
of  my  room.  He  had  to  go  to  Hebs worth  on 
business,  and  there  he  changed  the  note,  to 
buy  himself  a  new  hat ;  I  have  a  witness 
of  it.  When  he  came  back  he  of  course  had 
nothing  to  say  about  the  money ;  in  fact,  he 
had  stolen  it.' 

She  heard,  and  there  came  into  her  mind 
the  storv  of  Cheeseman's  debt.  That  was  of 
ten  pounds.  The  purchase  her  father  had 
been  oblio^ed  to  make,  of  that  also  she  had 
heard.  Last  night  and  again  this  morning 
her  mother  had  incessantly  marvelled  at  this 
money  having  been  at  length  returned ;  it 
was  an  incredible  thing,  she  had  said  ;  only 
the  sight  of  the  coins  could  convince  her  of 
its  truth.  Emily's  mind  worked  over  the 
details  of  the  previous  evening  with  terrible 
rapidity  and  insight.  To  her  directly  her 
father  had  spoken  not  a  word  of  the  repay- 
ment ;    he   had  bidden  her  keep    in    another 
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room  whilst  he  informed  her  mother  of  it  ; 
he  had  shown  disincUnation  to  return  to  the 
subject  when,  later,  they  all  sat  together. 
*  Well,  here  it  is,'  he  had  said,  '  and  we'll  talk 
no  more  about  it.'  She  heard  those  words 
exactly  as  they  were  spoken,  and  she  knew 
their  tone  was  not  natural  ;  even  at  the  time 
that  had  struck  her,  but  her  thought  had 
not  dwelt  upon  it. 

She  almost  forgot  Dagworthy's  presence  ; 
he  and  his  threats  were  of  small  account  in 
this  shaking  of  the  depths  of  her  nature. 
She  was  awakened  by  his  voice. 

'  Do  you  think  I  am  lying  to  you  for  my 
own  purposes? ' 

'  I  cannot  say,'  she  answered,  with  un- 
natural calm.  '  It  is  more  likely  than  that 
what  you  say  is  true.' 

He,  by  now,  had  attained  a  self-control 
which  would  not  desert  him.  So  far  in  crime, 
there  was    no    turning  back ;    he  could  even 
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enjoy  tlie  anticipation  of  each  new  move  in 
the  game,  certain  of  winning.  He  could  be 
cruel  now  for  cruelty's  sake  ;  it  was  a  form 
of  fruition. 

^  Well,'  he  said,  ^  it  is  your  own  concern 
whether  you  believe  me  or  not.     If  you  wish 
for  evidence,  you  shall  have  it,  the  completest. 
What  I  have  to  say  is  this.     From  now  till 
Monday  morning  your  father  is  free.    Whether 
I  have  him  arrested  then  or  not  depends  upon 
yourself.     If  you  consent  to  become  my  wife 
as  soon  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be  married, 
neither  you  nor   he   will   ever   hear   another 
word  of  the  matter.     What's  more,  I  will  at 
once   put  him   in  a  position  of  comfort.     If 
you  refuse,  there  will  be  a  policeman  ready  to 
arrest  him  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  the  mill ; 
if  he  tries  to  escape,  a  warrant  will  be  issued. 
In  any  case  he  will  be  ruined.' 
Then,  after  a  pause — 
*  So   you   have    till    to-morrow   night  to 
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make  up  your  mind.  You  can  either  send 
me  a  note  or  come  and  see  me  ;  I  shall  be  at 
home  whenever  you  come.' 

Emily  stood  in  silence. 

'  I  hope  you  quite  understand  what  I 
mean,'  Dagworthy  continued,  as  if  discussing 
an  ordinary  matter  of  business.  '  Xo  one  will 
ever  dream  that  your  father  has  done  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of.  After  all,  it  is  not  so 
impossible  that  you  should  marry  me  for 
my  own  sake  ;  ' — he  said  it  with  bitterness. 
'  People  will  see  nothing  to  wonder  at.  For- 
tunately, no  one  knows  of  that — of  what  you 
told  me.  Your  father  and  mother  will  be 
easy  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  without  a 
suspicion  that  there  has  been  anything  but 
what  appears  on  the  surface.  I  needn't  say 
how  things  are  likely  to  look  in  the  other 
event.' 

Still  she  stood  silent. 

*  I  don't  expect  an  answer  now ' 
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Emily  shook  her  head. 

*  But,  he  continued,  '  you  mustn't  leave 
it  after  to-morrow  nis^ht.     It  will  be  too  late.' 

She  began  to  move  away  from  him. 
With  a  step  or  two  he  followed  her ;  she 
turned,  with  a  passionate  movement  of  re- 
pulsion, terror,  and  hate  transfiguring  her 
countenance,  made  for  the  expression  of  all 
sweet  and  tender  and  noble  things. 

Dagworthy  checked  himself,  turned  about, 
and  walked  quickly  from  the  place. 
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CHAPTER   XL 


Emily's   decisiox, 


Emily  reached  home  a  few  minutes  before 
dinner-tmie.  Her  mother  came  to  her  from 
the  back  of  the  house,  where  things  were  in 
Saturday  tumult,  speaking  with  a  voice  of 
fretful  satisfaction. 

•  I'd  just  given  you  up.  and  was  wonder- 
ing whether  to  let  the  meat  spoil  or  begin 
dinner  alone.' 

'  I  am  sorry  to  be  late,  mother.' 
'  No,  you're  not  late,  my  dear,'  the  mother 
admitted.     '  It's  only  that  you're  a  little  un- 
certain, and  when  one  o'clock  draws  on  I  can 
never  be  cjuite  sure  of  you,  if  you're  out.     I 
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must  say  I  like  punctuality,  though  I  dare  say 
it's  an  old-fashioned  kind  of  thing.  Which 
would  you  like,  potatoes  baked  or  boiled  ?  I've 
got  both,  as  I  always  think  the  baked  keep 
better  for  your  father.' 

'  Whichever  you  have  yourself,  mother.' 

'  No^,  child,  do  make  a  choice  !  As  if 
you  couldn't  say  which  you  would  prefer.' 

'  Boiled.' 

*  There  now,  you  say  that  because  you 
think  there  won't  be  enough  of  the  others. 
I  know  very  well  you  always  like  the  baked, 
when  I  have  them.  Don't  you,  now, 
Emily  ? ' 

'  Mother,  which  you  like  !  What  does  it 
matter?' 

^  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  sure  I  only  wanted 
to  please  you,'  said  Mrs.  Hood,  in  her  tone 
of  patience  under  injury.  '  I  can't  see  why 
you  should  be  angry  with  me.  If  I  could 
give   you  more  choice  I  would.     No  doubt 
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you're  used  to  having  potatoes  done  in  all 
sorts  of  superior  ways,  but  unfortunately  I 
wasn't  brought  up  as  a  cook ' 

The  strange  look  with  which  Emily  was 
regarding  her  brought  her  to  a  pause  ;  her 
voice  dropped. 

'  Mother  dear/  said  the  girl,  in  a  low  and 
shaken  tone,  '  I  am  neither  foolish  nor  un- 
kind \  do  try  to  believe  that.  Something  is 
troubling  me.  To-day  let  your  choice  be 
mine.' 

Mrs.  Hood  moved  away,  and  served  the 
dinner  in  silence. 

'  What  is  your  trouble,  my  dear  ? '  she 
asked  presently.     '  Can't  you  tell  me?' 

Emily  shook  her  head.  Her  mother  re- 
lapsed into  thoughtfulness,  and  they  finished 
their  meal  with  little  conversation.  Mrs. 
Hood  was  just  rising  from  the  table,  when 
there  was  a  sound  of  some  one  opening  the 
gate   before    the   house  ;    she   looked  to  the 

I  2 
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window,  and  at  once  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  astonisliment. 

'  Well !     If  that   isn't !     He   hasn't 

altered  a  bit  all  these  years.' 

'  Who  is  it,  mother  ?  '  Emily  asked  ner- 
vously. 

'  W^hy,  my  dear,  it's  that  man  Cheeseman  ! 
The  very  idea  of  his  coming  here  !  Now, 
mark  my  words,  he's  come  to  ask  for  that 
money  back  again,  or  for  some  of  it,  at  all 
events.  It  was  just  showing  off,  pretending 
to  pay  it  back  ;  exactly  like  him!  But  if 
your  father's  foolish  enough  to  do  anything 

of  the  kind There,  he's  knocking.     I 

hoped  never  to  see  his  face  again  as  long  as 
I  lived  ;  how  ever  he  can  have  the  impudence 
to  come !  I  suppose  I  must  let  him  in  ;  but 
I'm  sure  I  shan't  offer  him  any  dinner.' 

Emily  had  risen  from  her  chair,  and  was 
trembling  with  excitement. 

'  Oh,  yes,  mother,'  she  cried,  with  a  joy 
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which  astonished  Mrs.  PIoocl,  'we  must  be- 
have kindly  to  him.  He  paid  father  the 
money  ;  we  must  remember  that.' 

'Well,  you'll  see  if  I'm  not  right.  But  I 
can't  keep  hhxi  standing  at  the  door.  Do 
untie  this  apron.  Emily  ;  I'm  so  nervous,  I 
can't  get  at  the  knot.  See,  now,  if  he  hasn't 
come  for  the  money  back  again.' 

'Xever  mind;  he  paid  it !     He  paid  it  ! ' 
'  I  can't  understand  you,  child.     What  is 
there  to  be  so  pleased  about  ? ' 

'  Mother,  do  go  to  the  door.  Or  shall  I  ? ' 
The  girl  was  overcome  with  a  sudden 
light  in  utter  darkness.  She  grasped  at  her 
mother's  explanation  of  the  visitor's  arrival, 
unable,  in  her  ardour,  to  calculate  proba- 
bilities, to  review  details.  Dag  worthy  had 
been  guilty  of  a  base  falsehood  ;  the  man  ap- 
proached who  cotild  assure  her  of  it.  It  was 
a  plot,  deeply  planned.  In  some  manner 
Dag  worthy  had  learned  what  had  happened 
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to  her  father  in  Hebsworth,  and  had  risked 
everything  on  the  terror  he  could  inspire  in 
her.  The  comino;  of  her  father's  friend  was 
salvation. 

She  found  herself  clasping  his  hand 
warmly. 

'  Well,  Miss  Hood,'  Cheeseman  came  in 
exclaiming,  '  you  may  perhaps  have  half  a 
recollection  of  me,  when  you're  told  who  I 
am,  but  I'm  quite  sure  I  shouldn't  have 
known  you.  Your  good  father  was  telling  me 
about  you  yesterday ;  rare  and  proud  he  was 
to  speak  of  you,  too,  and  not  without  reason, 
I  see.  Mrs.  Hood,  you've  no  need  to  com- 
plain of  your  fortune.  Times  have  been  hard, 
no  doubt,  but  they've  brought  you  a  blessing. 
If  I  had  a  young  lady  such  as  this  to  look  at 
me  and  call  me  father — well,  well,  it  won't  do 
to  thmk  of  it.' 

In  spite  of  her  determination,  Mrs.  Hood 
was  mollified  into  an  offer  of  dinner.      Mr. 
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Cheeseman  affected  to  refuse,  but  at  a  word 
from  Emily  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded . 
The  two  sat  with  him,  and  listened  to  his  talk 
of  bygone  days.  Emily's  face  was  flushed  ; 
she  kept  her  eyes  on  Cheeseman  as  if  his 
arrival  were  that  of  a  long  hoped-for  friend. 
The  visitor  abounded  in  compliments  to  mother 
and  daughter  alike.  He  ate,  the  while,  with 
extreme  heartiness,  and  at  length  drew  from 
the  table  in  the  most  effusive  mood. 

'Mrs.  Hood,'  he  said,  leaning  forward,  '  I 
owe  you  an  apology,  many  apologies.  You 
and  your  good  husband  in  times  long  past  did 
me  a  service  of  a  very  substantial  kind.  You 
thought  I  had  forgotten  it, — yes,  you  couldn't 
help  but  think  it ' 

'  Oh,  we  won't  talk  about  that,  Mr. 
Cheeseman,'  interposed  Mrs.  Hood,  not  with- 
out a  suggestion  in  her  tone  that  she  had 
indeed  entertained  the  thought  attributed  to 
her. 
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'  All,  but  I  can't  help  speaking  of  it,'  said 
Clieeseman,  feelingly.  '  Miss  Hood,  you  pro- 
bably don't  know  what  I  refer  to  ;  you 
were  a  very  little  lady  in  those  days.  They 
were  hard  times  with  me  ;  indeed,  I've  never 
known  anything  else.  I  was  saying  to  your 
good  father  yesterday  that  he  could  no  longer 
talk  of  his  ill-luck.  Many  a  day  he  and  I 
have  encouraged  each  other  to  face  fortune, 
but  that's  all  over  for  him  ;  he's  got  his  foot 
on  firm  ground,  thank  heaven  !  I'm  still 
catching  at  straws,  you  see  ;  I  dare  say  it's  a 
good  deal  my  own  fault ;  and  then  I  never 
had  a  o'ood  wife  to  look  after  me,  and  a 
daughter  growing  up  to  teach  me  prudence. 
Well  but,  Miss  Hood,  I  was  saying  that  your 
father  did  me  a  great  service  ;  he  lent  me 
what  was  a  large  sum  for  him  in  those 
days ' 

'  Not  a  little  one  even  in  these,  Mr. 
Cheesemcn,'  remarked  Mrs.  Hood. 
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'  Well,  well,  but  in  those  times  it  was  a 
thing  few  men  in  his  position  would  have 
done.  He  lent  me  a  ten-pound  note,  Miss 
Hood,  and  it's  right  you  should  know  it. 
Years  have  gone  by,  years,  and  any  one 
would  think  I'd  kept  out  of  the  way  to  avoid 
paying  the  money  back.  I  assure  you.  Mrs. 
Hood,  and  to  you.  ]\Iiss  Hood,  I  »zive  my 
solemn  word  of  honour,  that  I've  never  from 
that  day  to  this  had  more  money  than  would 
just  keep  me  in  bread  and  cheese  and  such 
poor  clothing  as  this  you  see  on  me.  Why. 
even  yesterday,  as  no  doubt  your  good  father 
has  told  you,  I  had  but  a  sixpenny  piece  in 
the  world,  but  one  coin  of  sixpence.  Ah.  you 
may  well  look  sad,  my  good  young  lady. 
Please  God,  vou'll  never  know  what  that 
means.  But  one  sixpence  had  I,  and  but  for 
my  old  friend  I  should  have  been  hard  driven 
to  find  a  place  of  rest  last  niglit.  Now  do  I 
look  and  speak  like  an  ungrateful  man?     Mrs. 
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Hood,  I've  come  here  this  clay  because  I  felt 
in  duty  bound  to  call  on  you,  being  so  near. 
I  didn't  know  your  address,  till  that  meeting 
by  chance  yesterday.  When  my  old  friend 
left  me,  I  got  restless  ;  I  felt  I  must  see  you 
all  again  before  I  went  south,  as  I  hope  to  do 
— to-morrow,  perhaps.  I  felt  I  must  clear 
myself  from  the  charge  of  ingratitude  ;  I 
couldn't  live  easy  under  it.  It  was  too  much 
like  a  piece  of  dishonesty,  and  that  I've  never 
yet  been  guilty  of  for  all  I  have  gone  through, 
and,  please  God,  never  shall.  My  old  friend 
Hood  and  I,  in  days  even  before  he  had  the 
happiness  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Hood,  we  used 
to  say  to  each  other — Let  luck  do  its  worst, 
we'll  live  and  die  honest  men.  And,  thank 
heaven,  we've  kept  our  word  ;  for  an  honester 
man  than  James  Hood  doesn't  walk  the  earth, 
and  no  one  ever  yet  brought  a  true  charge  of 
dishonesty  agamst  Alfred  Cheeseman.' 

He  looked  from  mother  to  daughter.     The 
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former  sat  in  helpless  astonisliment,  gazing 
about  her  ;  Emily  had  hardened  her  face. 

'  You  find  it  a  sad  tale,'  Cheeseman  pro- 
ceeded. '  Why,  so  it  is,  dear  ladies.  If  ever 
I  had  owned  a  ten-pound  note,  over  and  above 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  night's 
lodging,  it  should  have  been  put  aside  with 
the  name  of  James  Hood  written  on  the  back 
of  it,  and  somehow  I'd  have  found  him  out. 
And  I  say  the  same  thing  now.  Don't  think, 
Mrs.  Hood,  that  I'm  pleading  my  poverty  as 
a  way  of  asking  you  to  forgive  the  debt.  The 
debt  shall  be  paid  ;  be  assured  of  that.  If  I 
can  only  get  to  London,  there's  a  prospect 
before  me ;  I  have  a  project  which  I  ex- 
plained to  my  old  friend  yesterday.  You 
shall  have  the  money,  and,  what's  more,  you 
shall  have  interest — four  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Oh  yes,  you  shall.  Only  let  me  somehow  get 
to  London.' 

The  gate  sounded  again. 
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'  Emily,'  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hood,  '  there's 
your  father !  ' 

She  was  pale,  and  the  hand  with  which 
she  pointed  could  not  steady  itself. 

'Mother,'  said  the  girl,  just  above  her 
breath,  '  go  !     He  is  coming  in ! ' 

Mrs.  Hood  rose  and  left  the  room. 
Cheeseman  could  not  but  observe  that  some 
strange  agitation  possessed  them  both.  Pos- 
sibly he  explained  it  by  the  light  of  his  own 
conscience.  He  sat  smiling  at  Emily  rather 
uneasily.  Then,  seeing  that  there  was  likely 
to  be  a  delay  before  Hood  entered,  he  bent 
forward  to  speak  confidentially. 

'  Miss  Hood,  I  see  it  in  your  face,  you're 
as  kind  and  warm-hearted  as  your  father  is, 
and  that's  saying  much.  You  won't  think 
hardly  of  a  poor  fellow  who  oftener  misses  a 
dinner  than  gets  one?  Every  word  I've  said 
to  you's  as  true  as  the  light  of  heaven.  And 
my  only  chance  is  to  get  to   London.      I've 
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made  an  invention,  and  I  feel  sure  I  know  a 
man  who  will  buy  it  of  me.  It  took  my  last 
farthing  to  get  here  from  Hebsworth.  You 
don't  think  hardly  of  me?  I  don't  drink, 
on  my  word  I  don't  ;  it's  sheer  hard  luck. 
Ah,  if  I  had  a  home  like  this !  It  'ud  be 
like  living  in  the  garden  of  Eden.  ^Yell, 
well!' 

The  door  opened,  and  Hood  came  in, 
followed  by  his  wife.  He  was  Jaughing, 
laughing  loudly;  the  voice  was  so  unlike  his 
that  this  alone  would  have  caused  Emily  to 
gaze  at  hun  in  astonishment. 

'  So  you've  looked  us  up ! '  he  exclaimed, 
holding  out  his  hand.  '  ^  liy,  you  couldn't 
have  done  better  ;  I  was  sorry  afterwards  I 
hadn't  asked  you.  My  wife  tells  me  you've 
had  dinner  ;  you  won't  mind  sitting  by 
whilst  I  eat  ?  And  what  do  you  thmk  of 
Emily,  eh  ?  Grown  a  little  since  you  saw  her 
last — ha,  ha  !     So  you've  made  up  your  mind 
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to  go  to  London  ?  Emily  liad  dinner  ?  Why 
of  course  you  have  ;  I  was  forgetting.  Baked 
potatoes !  Remember  my  old  weakness  for 
them  baked,  Cheeseman?  We  used  to  buy 
'em  in  the  street  at  night,  halfpenny  apiece, 
eh?  Old  man  with  one  arm,  remember? 
AVe  used  to  hear  him  coming  when  he  was 
half  a  mile  off  ;  what  a  voice !  And  the  man 
who  sold  peas  ;  remember  him?  "All  'ot! 
All  'ot !  "  We  were  lads  then,  eh,  Cheese- 
man?  Emily,  just  a  mouthful,  with  butter? 
Let  me  tempt  you.  Xo? — What  tram  did 
you  come  by?  ' 

He  talked  ceaselessly.  There  was  a  spot 
of  red  in  the  midst  of  each  of  his  sallow 
cheeks,  and  his  eyes  gleamed  with  excite- 
ment. On  leaving  the  mill  a  sudden  thirst 
had  come  upon  him,  and  he  had  quenched  it 
with  a  glass  of  spirits  at  the  first  public- 
house  he  passed.  Perhaps  that  had  some 
part  in  his  elation. 
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Emily  almost  immediately  withdrew  and 
went  up  to  her  bedroom.  Here  she  sat 
alone  for  more  than  an  hour,  in  fear  lest  her 
mother  should  come  to  the  door.  Then  she 
heard  the  gate  open,  and,  looking  from  the 
window,  saw  her  father  and  his  friend  pass 
into  the  road  and  walk  away  together,  the 
former  still  talkinii-  in  an  excited  wav.  A 
minute  or  two  later  came  the  knock  which 
she  dreaded.  She  opened  the  door,  and  her 
mother  entered. 

'  Emily,  did  you  ever  know  your  father 
so  strange?'  Mrs.  Hood  asked,  m  a  tone  of 
genume  alarm.  She  had  sunk  upon  a  chair, 
and  looked  to  the  girl  as  if  overcome  with 
physical  weakness.  '  What  can  it  all  mean? 
When  I  asked  him  why  he  had  told  that 
story  about  the  money,  he  only  laughed — 
said  it  was  a  joke,  and  he'd  explain  it  all 
before  long.  /  can't  think  where  the  money 
came  from  I      And  now  he's  gone  to  pay  that 
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man's  fare  to  London,  and  no  doubt  to  lend 
him  more  money  too.' 

Emily  made  no  reply.  She  stood  near 
the  window,  and  looked  out  at  the  clouds 
which  were  breaking  after  a  brief  shower. 

'  Wherever  the  money  may  have  come 
from,'  pursued  her  mother,  '  it's  cruel  that  it 
should  go  in  this  way.  We  never  wanted  it 
worse  than  we  do  now.  It's  my  belief  he's 
borrowed  it  himself ;  a  nice  thino-  to  borrow 
for  one's  own  needs,  and  then  throw  it  away 
on  such  a  good-for-nothing  as  that.' 

Emily  turned  and  put  a  question  quietly : 

'  Are  you  in  more  than  usual  need  of 
money?  ' 

'  Well,  my  dear,  you  know  I  always  try 
to  say  as  little  about  such  things  as  I  can, 
but  now  your  father's  been  and  borrowed — 
as  of  course  he  must  have  done — there's  no 
choice  but  to  tell  you.  The  house  at  Barn- 
hill's  going  to  be  enipty  at  the  end  of  the 
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quarter,  and  our  rent  here's  going  to  be 
raised,  and,  all  things  coming  together,  we've 
had  a  good  deal  to  make  us  anxious.  It's 
just  like  your  father — wanting  to  make  me 
believe  that  things  are  better  than  they  really 
are  ;  it  always  was  his  way,  and  what's  the 
good  of  it  I  never  could  see.  Of  course  he 
means  it  well,  but  he'd  far  better  have  been 
open  about  it,  and  have  told  me  what  he  was 
gomg  to  do.' 

Emily  was  shaken  with  agitation. 

'  Mother  ! '  she  exclaimed,  '  why  have  you 
both  insisted  on  keeping  silence  before  me 
about  your  difficulties  ?  There  was  no  kind- 
ness in  it  ;  you  have  done  me  the  crudest 
wroDg.  Had  1  not  money  in  plenty  beyond 
what  I  needed  ?  AVhat  if  the  future  be  un- 
certain ?  Has  not  the  present  its  claims,  and 
can  your  needs  be  separated  from  mine  ? 
Because  you  have  succeeded  in  keeping  me 
apart   from  the  troubles  of  your  life,  you — 

VOL.  II.  K 
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you  and  father — have  thought  you  had  done 
a  praiseworthy  thing.  Is  it  not  bad  enough 
that  one  human  being  should  be  indifferent  to 
the  wants  of  another,  just  because  they  call 
each  other  strano^ers  ?  Was  it  rii2:ht  to  brinof 
such  a  hateful  sj^irit  of  independence  into  a 
home,  between  parents  and  child  ?  If  the 
world  is  base  and  unjust,  is  not  that  a  reason 
the  more  why  we  should  draw  ever  more 
closely  to  each  other,  and  be  to  each  other 
all  that  our  power  allows  ?  Independent  ! 
Because  I  earned  money  and  could  su2:)port 
myself,  you  have  told  me  I  must  be  indepen- 
dent, and  leave  you  the  same.  That  is  the 
lesson  that  life  has  taught  you.  It  is  well  to 
have  understanding  for  lessons  of  a  deeper 
kind.' 

*  Well,  my  child,'  protested  the  mother, 
to  whom  the  general  tenor  of  such  reasoning 
was  well-nigh  as  dark  as  its  special  applica- 
tion, '  we  have  always  felt  we  were  doing  our 
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duty  to  you.  At  your  age  it  is  only  right 
you  should  have  your  money  for  yourself ; 
who  knows  when  you  may  want  it  ?  I  don't 
think  you  should  be  angry  with  us.  just  be- 
cause we've  felt  we'd  rather  put  up  with  a 
little  hardship  now  and  then  than  have  you 
feel  some  day  we'd  been  a  burden  on  you.  I 
haven't  complained,  and  I'm  not  complaining 
now.  I'm  sorry  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
about  such  a  thing.  It  seea)s  as  if  you  could 
never  take  a  thing  as  I  mean  it.  It's  like 
the  potatoes  at  dinner  ;  I  meant  to  do  you  a 
kindness  by  giving  you  the  choice,  and  you 
flew  out  as  if  you  hadn't  patience  with  me.' 

Emily  kept  her  eyes  upon  the  window. 

'  How  you  can  say.'  went  on  Mrs.  Hood, 
'  that  we've  been  cruel  to  you  and  done  you  a 

wrono; I    know    we've   verv    different 

ways  of  looking  at  most  things,  but  where 
we've  wronged  you  is  more  than  I  can  under- 
stand.' 
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'  You  have  taken  from  me,'  replied  Emily, 
without  moving  her  eyes,  '  the  power  to  help 
vou.  I  mio'ht  have  done  much,  now  I  can 
do  nothing  ;  and  your  loss  is  mine.' 

'  Xo,  indeed  it  isn't,  and  shan't  be,  Emily. 
Your  father  and  I  have  always  said  that  one 
thino',  that  vou  shouldn't  suffer  by  us.  What 
did  your  father  always  say  years  ago  ? 
"  Emily,"  he  said,  "  shall  have  a  good  educa- 
tion, however  we  stint  ourselves  ;  then,  when 
she  grows  up,  she'll  always  be  able  to  keep 
herself  from  want,  and  our  poverty  won't 
matter  to  her."  And  in  that,  at  all  events, 
he  was  right,  and  it's  come  about  as  he  said. 
Xo,  Emily,  we're  not  going  to  be  a  burden  to 
you,  so  don't  fear  it.' 

^  Mother,  will  you  let  me  be  by  myself 
a  little  ?  I  will  come  down  to  you  pre- 
sently.' 

'  Aren't  you  well,  my  dear  ?  '  the  mother 
asked,  with  a  mixture  of  offended  reserve  and 
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anxiety    occasioned    by    tlie   girl's  voice   and 
aspect. 

•  I  have  a  headache.  I  will  rest  till  tea- 
time.' 

Mrs.  Hood  had  for  a  long  time  been  nn- 
used  to  tend  Emily  with  motherly  offices  ; 
like  her  husljand.  she  was  not  seLlom  im- 
pressed with  awe  of  this  nature  so  apart  from 
her  own.  That  feeling  possessed  her  now  ; 
before  Emily's  last  words  she  move<l  away  in 
silence  and  closed  the  door  behiri'l  her  gently. 

The  ironv  of  fate,  coming  out  so  bitterly 
in  all  that  her  mother  had  said,  was  like  a 
cold  hand  on  Emily's  heart.  She  sat  again 
in  the  chair  from  which  she  had  risen,  and 
let  her  head  lie  back.  Her  vitality  was  at  a 
low  ebb  ;  the  movement  of  indignation  against 
the  cruelty  which  was  wrecking  her  life  had 
passed  and  left  behind  it  a  weary  indifference. 
Happily  she  need  not  think  yet.  There  were 
still  some  hours  of  respite  before  her  :  there 
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was  the  niglit  to  give  her  strength.  The 
dayhght  was  a  burden  ;  it  must  be  borne 
with  what  patience  she  could  summon.  But 
she  longed  for  the  time  of  sacred  silence. 

To  a  spirit  capable  of  high  exaltations, 
the  hour  of  lassitude  is  a  foretaste  of  the 
impotence  of  death.  To  see  a  purpose  in  the 
cold  light  of  intellectual  conviction,  and  to  lack 
the  inspiring  fervour  which  can  glorify  a 
struggle  with  the  obstacles  nature  will  inter- 
pose, is  to  realise  intensely  the  rugged  bald- 
ness of  life  stripped  of  illusion,  life  as  we 
shall  see  it  when  the  end  approaches  and  the 
only  voice  that  convinces  tells  us  that  all  is 
vanity.  It  is  the  mood  known  by  the  artist 
when,  viewing  the  work  complete  within  his 
mind,  his  heart  lacks  its  joy  and  his  hand  is 
cold  to  execute.  Self- consciousness  makes 
of  life  itself  a  work  of  art.  There  are  the 
blessed  moments  when  ardour  rises  in  pursuit 
of  the  ideal,  when  it  is  supreme  bliss  to  strive 
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and  overcome  ;  and  there  are  the  times  of 
achmg  languor,  when  the  conception  is  still 
clear  in  every  line,  but  the  soul  asks  wearily 
— To  what  end  ?  In  Emily  it  was  reaction 
after  the  eao^erness  of  her  sudden  unreasonins: 
hoj^e.  Body  and  mind  suffered  beneath  a 
burden  of  dull  misery.  Motives  seemed 
weak ;  effort  was  weary  and  unprofitable ;  life 
unutterably  mean.  It  could  scarcely  be  called 
suffering,  to  feel  thus. 

She  was  roused  by  voices  below,  and, 
immediately  after,  her  mother  came  to  her 
door  again. 

'  Isn't  it  vexatious  ? '  Mrs.  Hood  whis- 
pered. '  Here  are  Jessie  and  Geraldine.  I'm 
obliged  to  ask  them  to  stay  tea.  Do  you  feel 
well  enough  to  come  down  ? ' 

Emily  went  down  at  once,  almost  with  a 
sense  of  relief,  and  presented  herself  to  the 
girls  very  much  in  her  usual  way. 

'  Xow  I  know  very  well  you  don't  want 
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US,'  said  Jessie,  with  her  sprightly  frankness. 
'  We  shouldn't  have  thong]  it  of  coming  if  it 
hadn't  been  that  we  met  Mr.  Hood  just  this 
side  of  the  bridge,  and  he  forced  us  to  come 
on  ;  he  said  it  wouldn't  be  very  long  before 
he  was  back  himself.  But  of  course  we  sha'n't 
stay  tea,  so  it's  no  use ' 

'  Oh,  of  course  not,'  put  in  Geraldine.  '  AVe 
know  Mrs.  Hood's  always  far  too  busy  on  a 
Saturday  afternoon.  /  didn't  want  to  come  ; 
I  told  Jessie  it  would  be  far  better  to  put  it 
oif  till  to-morrow ' 

'  All  the  same,'  resumed  her  sister,  '  she 
wanted  to  see  you  very  much.  She's  got 
something  to  tell  you.  Xow  you  may  as 
well  get  it  out  and  done  with,  Jerry  ;  you 
needn't  expect  I'm  going  to  help  you.' 

The  two  giggled  together. 

'  What  is  it  ?  '  inquired  Mrs.  Hood.  '  I 
dare  say  I  could  guess  if  I  tried  very  hard 
Couldn't  you,  Emily  ?  ' 
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'  Xow  then,   Jerry,   for  the  awful  news, 
urged  her  sister. 

'No,  yovUll  have  to  tell,  Jessie,'  said  the 
other.  o-ifTorlino;  and  blushing;. 

D    CO  O  O 

'  AVell,  I  suppose  one  of  us  must.  She's 
been  and  enofaofed  herself  to  Mr.  Baldwin.  Of 
course  we  all  knew ' 


'  Xow,  Jessie,  you  knew  nothing  of  the 
kind  !  ' 

'  Didn't  I,  though  !  Oughtn't  she  to  be 
ashamed  of  herself,  at  her  age,  Mrs.  Hood  ?  I 
know  what  Emily's  opinion  is  ;  she's  simply 
disgusted.     Look  at  her,  and  see  if  she  isn't.' 

The  grabble  of  the  two  o'irls  was  worthy  of 
the  occasion  ;  their  tongues  went  like  mill- 
clappers.  Whilst  her  mother  busied  herself 
in  preparmg  tea,  Emily  sat  and  listened  ; 
fortunately  there  was  little  need  for  her  to 
talk.  To  herself  she  seemed  to  be  suffering  a 
kind  of  trance,  without  detriment  to  her  con- 
sciousness.    The    chattering    and   grimacing 
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girls  appeared  before  her  as  grotesque  un- 
realities, puppets  animated  in  some  marvellous 
way,  and  set  to  caricature  humanity.  She 
tried  to  realise  that  one  of  them  was  a  woman 
like  herself,  who  had  just  consented  to  be  a 
man's  wife  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  her  to 
regard  this  as  anything  but  an  aping  of  things 
which  at  other  times  had  a  solemn  meaning. 
She  found  herself  gazing  at  Geraldine  as  one 
does  at  some  singular  piece  of  mechanism 
with  a  frivolous  purpose.  And  it  was  not 
only  the  individuals  that  impressed  her  thus  ; 
these  two  represented  life  and  the  world.  She 
had  strange,  cynical  thoughts,  imaginings 
which  revolted  her  pure  mind  even  whilst 
it  entertained  them.  No  endeavour  would 
shake  off  this  ghastly  clairvoyance.  She  was 
picturing  the  scene  of  Geraldine' s  acceptance 
of  the  offer  of  marriage  ;  then  her  thoughts 
passed  on  to  the  early  days  of  wedded  life. 
She  rose,  shuddering,  and  moved  about  the 
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room  ;  she  talked  to  drive  those  images  from 
her  brain.  It  did  but  transfer  the  sense  of 
unreality  to  her  own  being.  Where  was  she, 
and  what  doing  ?  Had  she  not  dreamed  that 
a  hideous  choice  had  been  set  before  her,  a 
choice  from  which  there  was  no  escape,  and 
which,  whatever  the  alternative  she  accepted, 
would  blast  her  life  ?  But  that  was  some- 
thing grave,  earnest,  and  what  place  was 
there  for  either  earnestness  or  gravity  in  a 
world  where  Geraldine  represented  womanhood 
wooed  and  about  to  be  wedded  ?  There  was 
but  one  way  of  stopping  the  gabble  which 
was  drivmg  her  frantic  ;  she  threw  open  the 
piano  and  began  to  play,  to  play  the  first 
music  that  came  into  her  mind.  It  was  a 
passage  from  the  Moonlight  Sonata.  A  few 
moments,  and  the  ghosts  were  laid.  The 
girls  still  whispered  together,  but  above  their 
voices  the  pure  stream  of  music  flowed  with 
gracious    oblivion.     AVhen    Emily   ceased,    it 
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Tras  with  an  inward  fervour  of  gratitude  to 
the  master  and  the  instrument.  To  know 
that,  was  to  have  caught  once  more  the  point 
of  view  from  which  life  had  meaning.  Now 
let  them  chatter  and  mop  and  mow  ;  the  echo 
of  that  music  still  lived  around. 

Hood  had  not  returned  when  they  sat 
down  to  tea.  Jessie  began  to  ask  questions 
about  the  strange-looking  man  they  had  met 
in  company  with  him,  but  Mrs.  Hood  turned 
tlie  conversation. 

'  I  suppose  you'll  be  coming  with  the  same 
tale  next,  Jessie,'  she  said,  with  reference  to 
Geraldine. 

*  Me,  Mrs.  Hood  ?  Xo,  indeed  ;  I  haven't 
had  lessons  from  Emily  for  nothing.  It's  all 
very  well  for  empty-headed  chits  like  Jerry 
here,  but  I've  got  serious  things  to  attend  to. 
I'm  like  Emily;  she  and  I  are  never  going 
to  be  married.' 

'  Emily  never  going  to  be  married  ? '  ex- 
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claimed  Mrs.  Hood,  half  seriously.     *  Ah,  you 
mustn't  believe  all  Emily  tells  you.' 

'  Oh,  she  hasn't  told  me  that  herself,  but 
I'm  quite  sure  she  would  be  oflPended  if  any- 
one thought  her  capable  of  such  frivolity.' 

'  Emily  will  keep  it  to  herself  till  the 
wedding-day,'  said  Geraldine,  with  a  mockmg 
shake  of  the  head.  '  She  isn't  one  to  1:0  tell- 
ino;  her  secrets.' 

At  this  point  Hood  made  his  appearance. 
His  wife  paid  no  heed  to  liim  as  he  entered  ; 
Emily  glanced  at  him  furtively.  He  had  the 
look  of  a  man  who  has  predetermined  an 
attitude  of  easy  good-humour,  nor  had  the 
parting  with  Cheeseman  failed  to  prove 
an  occasion  for  fresh  recourse  to  that  fiery 
adjuvant  which  of  a  sudden  was  become  m- 
dispensable  to  him.  Want  of  taste  for  liquor 
and  life-long  habit  of  abstemiousness  had 
hitherto  kept  Hood  the  soberest  of  men  ;  he 
could    not    remember    to  have  felt  the  warm 
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solace  of  a  draught  taken  for  solace'  sake 
since  the  days  when  Cheeseman  had  been 
wont  to  msist  upon  the  glass  of  gin  at  their 
meetings,  and  then  it  had  never  gvone  beyond 
the  single  glass,  for  he  felt  that  his  head  was 
weak,  and  dreaded  temptation.  Four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  wrought  such  a  change  in 
him,  that  already  to  enter  a  public-house 
seemed  a  familiar  act,  and  he  calculated  upon 
the  courage  to  be  begotten  of  a  smoking 
tumbler.  Previously  the  mere  outlay  would 
have  made  him  miserable,  but  the  command 
of  unearned  coin  was  affecting  him  as  it  is 
wont  to  affect  poor  men.  The  new  aid  given 
to  Cheeseman  left  a  few  shilhngs  out  of  the 
second  broken  sovereign.  Let  the  two  pounds 
— he  said  to  himself — be  regarded  as  gone  ; 
eight  remained  untouched.  For  the  odd 
shillings,  let  them  serve  odd  expenses.  So 
when  he  had  purchased  Cheeseman' s  ticket 
to  King's  Cross,  he  was  free  with  small  change 
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at  the  station  bar.  At  the  last  moment  it 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  save  himself 
a  walk  by  going  in  the  train  as  far  as  Pendal. 
So  it  was  here  that  the  final  parting  had 
taken  place. 

He  seated  himself  with  his  legs  across  a 
chair,  and  began  to  talk  to  Geraldine  of  the 
interesting  news  which  Jessie  had  just  whis- 
pered to  him  when  they  met  on  the  road. 
The  character  of  his  remarks  was  not  quite 
what  it  would  have  been  a  day  or  two  ago  ; 
he  joked  with  more  freedom  than  was  his 
custom.  Studiously  he  avoided  the  eyes  of 
his  wife  and  daughter.  He  declined  to  sit 
up  to  the  table,  but  drank  a  cup  of  tea 
with  his  hands  resting  on  the  back  of  the 
chair. 

The  Cartwrio'ht  sisters  were  anxious  to  use 
the  evening  for  a  visit  to  certain  other  fi-iends  ; 
shortly  after  six  o'clock  they  took  their  de- 
parture.    AVhile  Emily  and  Mrs.   Hood  were 
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seeing  them  away  at  tlie  door,  Hood  went  up- 
stairs to  liis  laboratory. 

*  Emily,  come  here,'  Mrs.  Hood  said,  with 
anxious  earnestness,  leading  the  way  back 
into  the  sittmg-room.  And,  when  the  door 
was  closed — 

'  My  dear,  what  is  the  matter  with  him  ? 
Don't  you  notice  his  strangeness  ? ' 

'  Yes,  mother,  I  do.' 

'  Can  he  have It's  a  thing  he  never 

does  !  You  know  what  I  mean  ?  That 
Cheeseman  has  been  taking  him  to  a  public- 
house  ;    I  am  sure  of  it.' 

Emily  had  had  no  such  thought.  To  her 
a  squalid  horror  clung  about  the  suggestion. 
To  picture  her  father  in  such  circumstances 
was  to  realise  a  fresh  fall  into  degradation,  no 
doubt  the  inevitable  consequence  of  that  she 
already  knew  of  There  was  a  painful  stric- 
ture at  her  heart ;  a  cry  of  despair  all  but 
found  utterance. 
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Her  father's  voice  was  calling  from  the  stair- 
head— '  Emily  ! '  She  darted  to  the  door  in 
momentary  terror  and  replied. 

'  Will  you  come  up  ?  '  Hood  said  :  '  I 
want  you.' 

She  ascended  to  the  s^arret.  Hood  was 
standing  with  his  back  to  the  little  window, 
so  that  his  face  was  shadowed.  Emily  moved 
to  the  table,  and,  with  her  hands  resting  upon 
it,  her  eyes  bent,  stood  waiting. 

'  Emily,'  he  began,  still  with  a  remnant  of 
artificial  pleasantry,  though  his  voice  was  not 
entirely  under  control,  '  I  want  to  explain  that 
money-matter  to  you.  It  doesn't  look  well ; 
I  am  a  good  deal  ashamed  of  myself ;  if  I 
was  a  boy  I  should  deserve  a  whipping  for 
telling  a  fib,  shouldn't  I  ? ' 

It  was  impossible  to  make  reply  to  such 
words. 

'  Tlie  truth  is  this,'  he  went  on  more 
nervously  :   '  we've  been  in  a  little  difficulty, 

VOL.  II.  L 
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your  mother  and  I,  that  Ave  didn't  see  any 
good  in  tmubling  you  about.  In  fact,  there's 
a  raismo'  of  rent,  and  one  or  two  other  little 
thmgs.  AVhen  I  was  in  Hebs worth  yesterday 
I  liad  an  opportunity  of  borrowing  ten  pounds, 
and  I  thought  it  better  to  do  so.  Then  I  met 
Cheeseman,  and  it  was  his  mention  of  the 
debt  put  into  my  head  the  stupid  thought  of 
trying  to  spare  your  mother  anxiety.  Of 
course  such  tricks  never  succeed ;  I  might 
have  known  it.  But  there,  that's  the  truth 
of  the  matter,  and  I'm  easier  now — now  I've 
told  it.' 

Her  heart  bled  for  him,  so  dreadful  to  her 
ears  was  the  choking  of  his  voice  upon  the 
last  words.  At  the  same  time  she  was  hot 
with  anguish  of  shame.  He  stood  before  her 
a  wretchecl  culprit,  hiding  his  guilt  with  lie 
upon  lie ;  he,  her  father,  whom  she  had 
reverenced  so,  had  compassionated  so,  whom 
she  loved  despairingly.     She  could  not  raise 
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her  head  ;  she  could  not  speak.  She  longed 
to  spring  to  him  and  hold  him  in  her  arms, 
but  other  thoughts  paralysed  the  impulse. 
Had  there  lain  nothing  in  the  background, 
had  his  falsehood,  his  weakness,  been  all,  she 
could  have  comforted  and  strengthened  him 
with  pure  pity\nd  love.  But  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  wajB  before  her  killed  her  power 
to  stead  him  in  his  misery.  She  could  not 
speak  out  her  very  thought,  and  to  palter 
with  solemn  words  was  impossible.  Hypo- 
crisy from  her  to  him  at  this  moment — 
hypocrisy,  however  coloured  with  sincere 
feeling,  would  have  sunk  her  in  her  own  eyes 
beyond  redemption. 

'  Let  us  speak  no  more  of  it,  father,'  she 
replied,  without  raising  her  head. 

He  was  sober  enough  now,  and  in  her 
voice,  her  attitude,  he  read  his  hopeless  con- 
demnation. Between  him  and  this  high- 
hearted woman  had  conie  that  which  would 

L  2 
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never  be  removed  ;  before  ber  be  was  sbamed 
to  eternity.  Never  again  could  be  speak  with 
ber  of  trutb,  of  justice,  of  noble  aims  ;  tbe 
words  would  mock  bim.  Never  again  could 
be  take  ber  kiss  upon  bis  lips  witbout  sbrink- 
ing.  Her  way  bencefortb  lay  ever  fartber 
from  bis  own.  Wbat  part  bad  sbe  in  a  life 
become  so  base  ?  Wbat  place  bad  sbe  under 
a  roof  disbonoured  ?  If  some  day  sbe 
wedded,  bis  existence  would  be  to  ber  a  secret 
sbame.  For — worst  tbougbt  of  all — it  was 
whispered  to  bis  conscience  that  sbe  did  not 
credit  even  wbat  be  now  told  ber.  He  seemed 
to  himself  to  have  betrayed  the  second  un- 
truth by  his  way  of  speaking  it.  In  tbe 
silence  which  followed  upon  ber  words  be 
heard  promptings  of  despair.  How  could  he 
live  in  her  presence  from  day  to  day,  not 
daring  to  meet  her  eyes  ?  He  looked  back 
upon  tbe  years  behind  bim,  and  they  seemed 
to    overflow  with   peaceful   happiness.     Irre- 
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trievable,  his  yielding  and  liis  shame  ;  irre- 
coverable, the  conscious  rectitude  bartered  so 
cheaply.  He  saw  now  that  his  life  had  held 
vast  blessings,  and  they  were  for  ever  lost. 

Emily  was  speakmg. 

'  Do  you  wish  me  to  stay  here  this  even- 
ing, father  ?  ' 

'  Xo,'  he  answered  hastily,  *  I  only  called 
you  up  for — for  that.' 

Her  heart  reproached  her  with  cruelty, 
but  what  remained  save  to  leave  him  to  him- 
self? They  could  not  face  each  other,  could 
not  exchange  a  natural  word. 

'  Emily  !  ' 

She  turned  at  the  door.  He  had  called 
her,  but  did  not  contmue  to  sj^eak. 

'  Yes,  father  ! ' 

'  It's  only  for  to-night.  You'll — you'll 
sit  with  me  again  as  usual  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  I  hope  so  ! ' 

A  rush  of  tears  had  its  way  as  she  closed 
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the  door,  somethmg  so  deeply  pathetic  had 
there  been  in  that  appeal.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  her  misery  had  found  this  outlet  ; 
unable  to  calm  herself  at  once,  she  turned  aside 
into  her  bedroom.  Tears  did  not  come  to 
her  readily  ;  indeed,  it  was  years  since  she  had 
shed  them  ;  the  fit  shook  her  with  physical 
suffering.  The  weeping  would  not  stay  itself, 
and  to  force  her  sobs  into  silence  was  almost 
beyond  her  power.  She  flung  herself  despe- 
rately by  the  bedside,  throwing  out  her  arms 
in  the  effort  to  free  her  chest  from  its  anguish- 
ing constraint. 

In  an  hour  she  went  down.  Her  mother 
was  sitting  miserably  in  the  kitchen,  and 
Emily,  dreading  to  have  to  talk  again,  kept 
apart  in  the  parlour.  When  it  began  to  dusk 
Hood  descended,  and  supper  was  prepared  for 
in  the  usual  way.  There  was  small  j^retence 
of  conversation,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
Emily  bade  her  parents  good-night.     It  was 
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Jono'  before  she  lieard  them  ^o  to  their  room  ; 
they  whispered  together  in  passing  her  door. 
And  now  the  s  Jemn  hours  shed  about  her 
guardian  silence,  and  she  could  listen  to  the 
voice  of  her  soul.  It  was  incredible  that  the 
morning  of  the  day  which  was  not  yet  dead 
had  witnessed  that  scene  between  her  and 
Dagworthy  on  the  Castle  Hill ;  long  spaces  of 
featureless  misery  seemed  to  stretch  between. 
Perforce  she  had  overborne  reflection;  one 
torment  coming  upon  another  had  occupied 
her  with  mere  endurance  :  it  was  as  thouo-h  a 
rutliless  hand  tore  from  her  shred  after  shred 
of  the  fair  garment  in  which  she  had  joyed  to 
clothe  herself,  while  a  voice  mockingly  bade 
her  be  in  cono^ruence  with  the  sordid  shows 
of  the  world  around.  For  a  moment,  whilst 
Beethoven  sanir  to  her,  she  knew  the  liirht  of 
faith  ]  but  the  dull  mist  crept  up  again  and 
thickened.  AVeeping  had  not  eased  her  bosom  ; 
she  had  only   become  more  conscious  of  the 
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load  of  tears  surcharging  it.  Now  she  lay 
upon  her  bed  in  the  darkness,  hushing  idle 
echoes  of  day,  waiting  upon  the  spirit  that 
ever  yet  had  comforted  and  guided  her. 

What,  divested  of  all  horror  due  to  ima- 
oination,  was  the  threat  to  which  her  life 
lay  subject  ?  Dagworthy  had  it  in  his  power 
to  ruin  her  father,  to  blast  his  remaining 
years  with  a  desolation  to  which  the  life-long 
struggle  with  poverty  would  be  the  mere 
pleasantry  of  fate.  She  could  no  longer 
entertain  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  the  first 
suofD'estion  of  which  excited  her  scornful 
lauo;hter,  and  she  knew  it  to  be  more  than 
probable  that  her  father  had  yielded  to  tempt- 
ation purposely  put  in  his  way.  She  was 
not  unconscious  of  the  power  of  reprisal 
wliich  so  gross  a  plot  put  into  her  hands, 
though  it  was  true  that  the  secresy  Dag- 
worthy had  maintained  in  his  intercourse 
with   her    left    but    her    bare    assertion    for 
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evidence  ao^ainst  him.  Yet  the  thouo:ht  was 
profitless.  Suppose  he  did  not  venture  to 
prosecute  on  the  charge  of  theft,  none  the  less 
could  he  work  the  ruin  he  menaced  ;  mere 
dismissal  from  his  employment,  with  mention 
of  the  cause  to  this  and  the  other  person,  was 
all  that  was  needed  to  render  the  wretched 
clerk  an  outcast,  hopeless  of  future  means  of 
livelihood,  for  ever  disgraced  in  the  eyes  of 
all  who  knew  him.  She  felt  the  cruelty  of 
which  this  man,  whose  passions  she  had  so 
frenzied,  was  readily  capable.  She  believed 
he  would  not  spare  her  an  item  of  suffering 
which  it  was  in  his  power  to  inflict.  She 
knew  that  appeal  to  him  was  worse  than  use- 
less, for  it  was  only  too  clear  that  for  her  to 
approach  him  was  to  inflame  his  resolution. 
Her  instinctive  fear  of  him  was  terribly 
justified. 

With  her  alone,  then,  it  lay  to  ..ave  her 
parents  from  the  most  dreadful  fate  that  coulu 
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befall  them,  from  infamy,  from  destitution, 
from  despair.  For,  even  if  her  fatlier  escaped 
imprisonment,  it  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  live  on  in  Dunfield,  and  how,  at  his  age, 
was  a  new  life  to  be  begun  ?  And  it  was 
idle  to  exj^ect  that  the  last  degradation  would 
be  spared  him  ;  his  disgrace  would  involve 
her  ;  Dagworthy's  jealousy  would  not  neglect 
such  a  means  of  strikmof  at  her  eno-ao-ement. 
And  Wilfrid  must  needs  know  ;  to  Emily  not 
even  the  possibility  of  hiding  such  a  thing 
from  him  suggested  itself.  Could  she  become 
his  wife  with  that  stigma  upon  her,  bringing 
as  dowry  her  beggared  jDarents  for  him  to 
support  ? 

Did  it  mean  that  ?  AYas  this  the  thou  Hit 
that  she  had  dreaded  to  face  throuo^hout  the 
day  ?  Was  it  not  only  her  father  whose  ruin 
was  involved,  and  must  she  too  bid  fiirewell 
to  hope  ? 

She  let  those  ghastly  eyes  stare  from  the 
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darkness  into  her  own,  and  tried  to  exhaust 
their  horror.  It  overtaxed  her  courage  ;  with 
a  smothered  cry  of  fear  she  sprang  upright, 
and  her  shaking^  hands  struck  a  flame  to  brino; 
light  into  the  room.  Xot  once,  but  again 
and  again,  did  the  chill  of  terror  pass  through 
her  whole  frame.  She  caught  a  passing 
glimpse  of  her  image  in  the  glass,  and  was 
fascinated  into  regarding  it  closely.  '  You 
who  stand  there  in  the  pitiless  night ' — thus 
did  thought  speak  within  her — '  you,  poor 
human  thing,  with  the  death-white  face  and 
eyes,  staring  in  all  but  distraction,  is  this  the 
very  end  of  the  rapturous  dream  which  has 
lulled  you  whilst  destiny  wrought  your  woe? 
Is  it  even  now  too  late  to  struggle  ?  Is  this 
the  wild  sorrow  of  farewell  to  love,  the  be- 
ginning of  an  anguish  which  shall  torture 
your  soul  to  death  ?  Have  you  lost  Jam  ? ' 
For  moments  it  was  as  thouo'h  life  fouo-ht 
with  the  last  and  invincible  enemy.     On  the 
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spot  where  she  had  been  standing  she  sank 
powerless  to  her  knees,  clinging  to  the  nearest 
object,  her  head  falling  back. 

The  clock  outside  her  door  struck  one  ; 
how  lono^  the  dull  vibration  seemed  to  endure  ! 
She  was  conscious  of  it,  though  lying  with 
all  but  palsied  faculties.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  divisions  which  marked  her  lonof  vi^il  ; 
the  hours  succeeded  each  other  quickly ; 
between  voice  and  voice  there  seemed  to  pass 
but  a  single  wave  of  surging  thought.  But 
each  new  warning  of  coming  day  found  her 
nearer  the  calm  of  resolve. 

Look  at  this  girl,  and  try  to  know  her. 
Emily  knew  but  one  article  of  religion,  and 
that  bade  her  preserve,  if  need  be  at  the  cost 
of  life,  the  purity  of  her  soul.  This  was 
the  supreme  law  of  her  being.  The  pieties  of 
kindred  were  as  strong  in  her  as  in  any  heart 
that  ever  beat,  but  respect  for  them  could  not 
constrain  her  to  a  course  which  opposed  that 
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higher  injunction.  Growing  with  her  growth, 
nourished  by  the  substance  which  developed 
her  intellectual  force,  a  sense  of  all  that  was 
involved  in  her  womanhood  had  come  to 
be  the  guiding  principle  of  her  existence. 
Imagine  the  great  artist  Xature  bent  upon 
the  creation  of  a  soul  which  should  hold  in 
subtlest  perfection  of  consciousness  every 
element  essential  to  the  successive  ideals  of 
maiden,  wife,  mother,  and  the  soul  of  this 
girl  is  pictured.  Her  religion  of  beauty  was 
the  symbolic  expression  of  instincts  wholly 
chaste  ;  her  body  was  to  her  a  temple  which 
preserved  a  sacred  flame,  and  she  could  not 
conceive  existence  if  once  the  shrine  had 
suffered  desecration.  We  are  apt  to  attribute 
to  women  indiscriminately  at  least  the  out- 
lines of  this  consciousness  ;  for  the  vast 
majority  it  confuses  itself  with  the  prescrip- 
tions of  a  traditional  dogma,  if  not  with  the 
mere  prejudice   of  social  usage.     For  Emily 
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no  external  dogma  existed,  and  the  tenor  of 
her  life  had  aided  her  in  attaining  indepen- 
dence of  io;noble  dictation.  Her  views  were 
often  strangely  at  variance  with  those  of  the 
social  tribunal  which  sits  in  judgment  on 
virtue  and  vice.  To  her,  for  instance,  the 
woman  who  sells  herself  with  ecclesiastical 
sanction  differed  onl}^  in  degree  of  impurity 
from  her  whose  track  is  under  the  street- 
lamps.  She  was  not  censorious,  she  was  not 
self-righteous  ;  she  spoke  to  no  one  of  the 
convictions  that  ruled  her,  and  to  herself  held 
them  a  mystery  of  holiness,  a  revelation  of 
hio-h  thino;s  vouchsafed  she  knew  not  whence 
nor  how.  Suppose  her  to  have  been  heart- free 
at  this  juncture  of  her  fate,  think  you  she 
would  have  found  it  a  whit  less  impossible  to 
save  her  father  by  becoming  Dagworthy's 
wife?  There  was  in  her  thought  but  one 
parallel  to  this  dire  choice  which  lay  before 
her  :  it  was  the   means  offered  to  Isabel  of 
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rescuing  her  brother  Chiudio.  That  passion 
of  parity  which  fire  1  Isabel's  speech  was  the 
breath  of  Emily's  life.  She  knew  well  that 
many,  and  women  too,  would  spare  no  con- 
demnation of  what  they  would  call  her 
heartless  selfishness  ;  she  knew  that  the 
paltriest  considerations  of  worldly  estate  are 
deemed  sufficient  to  exact  from  a  woman  the 
sacrifice  now  demanded  of  her.  That  was  no 
law  to  Emily.  The  moral  sense  which  her 
own  nature  had  developed  must  here  alone 
control  her.  Purity,  as  she  understood  it — 
the  immaculate  beauty  of  the  soul — was  her 
religion  :  if  other  women  would  die  rather 
than  deny  the  object  of  their  worship,  to  her 
the  ideal  of  chastity  was  worth  no  less  perfect 
a  zeal.  Far  removed  from  the  world  which 
theorises,  she  presented  in  her  character  a 
solution  of  the  difficulties  entertained  by 
those  who  doubtingly  seek  a  substitute  for 
the  old  relio:ious  sanctions.     Her  motives  had 
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the  simplicity  of  elemental  faith ;  they  were 
indeed  but  the  primary  instincts  of  woman- 
hood exalted  to  a  rare  perfection  and  reflected 
in  a  consciousness  of  exceeding  lucidity. 

The  awakening  of  love  in  such  a  nature 
as  this  was,  as  it  were,  the  admission  to  a 
supreme  sacrament.  Here  was  the  final 
sanction  of  the  creed  that  had  grown  from 
within.  In  the  plighting  of  her  troth  to 
AVilfrid  Athel,  Emily  had,  as  she  herself  saw 
it,  performed  the  most  solemn  and  sacred  act 
of  her  life  ;  instead  of  being  a  mere  prelimi- 
nary to  a  holy  observance  which  should  in 
truth  unite  them,  it  made  that  later  formality 
all  but  trivial.  It  was  the  aspiration  of  her 
devoutest  hours  that  this  interchange  of 
loving  promise  might  keep  its  binding 
sanctity  for  ever,  that  no  touch  of  muta 
bility  might  come  upon  her  heart  till  the 
last  coldness  stayed  its  beating.  A  second 
love    appeared   to   her    self- contradicted  ;    to 
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transfer  to  another  those  thoughts  ^vhich 
had  wedded  her  soul  to  AVilfrid's  would  not 
merely  be  sin,  it  was  an  impossibility.  Did 
he  ever  cease  to  cherish  her — a  thoug-ht  at 
which  she  smiled  in  her  proud  confidence — 
that  could  in  nothing  affect  her  love  for  him, 
which  was  not  otherwise  to  be  expressed 
than  as  the  sum  of  her  consciousness 

The  pale  light  of  dawn  began  to  glimmer 
through  the  window-blind.  Emily  gave  it 
full  admission,  and  looked  out  at  the  morn- 
ing sky  ;  faintest  blue  was  growing  between 
streaks  of  cold  grey.  Her  eyes  ached  from 
the  fixedness  of  intense  thought ;  the  sweet 
broad  brow  was  marble,  the  disorder  of  her 
hair  spoke  of  self-abandonment  in  anguish. 
She  had  no  thought  of  seeking  rest  ;  very  far 
from  her  was  sleep  and  the  blessedness  of 
oblivion.  She  felt  as  though  sleep  would 
never  come  again. 

But  she  knew  what  lay  before  her  ;  doubt 

VOL.  II.  M 
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was  gone,  and  there  only  remained  fear  to 
shake  her  heart.  A  day  and  a  night  had  to 
be  hved  through  before  she  could  know  her 
fate,  so  long  must  she  suffer  things  not  to  be 
uttered.  A  day  and  a  night  and  then,  perchance 
— nay,  certainly — the  vanguard  of  a  vast  army 
of  pain-stricken  hours.  There  was  no  passion 
now  in  her  thought  of  Wilfrid  ;  her  love  had 
become  the  sternness  of  resolve  which  dreads 
itself.  An  hour  ao;o  her  heart  had  been 
pierced  with  self-pity  in  thinking  that  she 
should  suffer  thus  so  far  away  from  him, 
without  the  possibility  of  his  aid,  her  suffer- 
ing undreamt  by  him.  Xow,  in  her  reviving 
strength,  she  had  something  of  the  martyr's 
joy.  If  the  worst  came,  if  she  had  spoken  to 
him  her  last  word  of  tenderness,  the  more 
reason  that  her  soul  should  keep  unsullied  the 
image  of  that  bliss  which  was  the  crown  of 
life.  His  and  his  only,  his  in  the  rapture  of 
ideal  love,  his  whilst  her  tongue  could  speak, 
her  heart  conceive,  his  name. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

THE    FIXAL    INTERVIEW. 

On  six  days  of  the  week,  Mrs.  Hood,  to  do 
her  justice,  made  no  show  of  piety  to  the 
powers  whose  ordering  of  life  her  tongue  in- 
cessantly accused  ;  if  her  mode  of  Sabbatical 
observance  was  bitter,  the  explanation  was  to 
be  sought  in  the  mere  force  of  habit  dating 
from  childhood,  and  had,  indeed,  a  pathetic 
significance  to  one  sufficiently  disengaged 
from  the  sphere  of  her  acerbity  to  be  able  to 
judge  fairly  such  manifestations  of  character. 
A  rigid  veto  upon  all  things  secular,  a  pre- 
occupied severity  of  visage,  a  way  of  speak- 
ing which  suggested  difficult  tolerance  of 
injury,  an  ostentation  of  discomfort  in  bodily 
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inactivity — these  were  but  traditions  of  hap- 
pier times  ;  to  keep  her  Sunday  thus  was  to 
remind  herself  of  days  when  the  outward 
functions  of  respectability  did  in  truth  corre- 
spond to  self-respect  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
often  enough,  poor  woman,  the  bitterness  was 
not  only  on  her  face.  As  a  young  girl  in 
her  mother's  home  she  had  learnt  that  the 
Christian  Sabbath  was  to  be  distinguished  by 
absence  of  joy,  and  as  she  sat  through  these 
interminable  afternoons,  on  her  lap  a  sour 
little  book  which  she  did  not  read,  the  easy 
chair  abandoned  for  one  which  hurt  her  back, 
the  very  cat  not  allowed  to  enter  the  room 
lest  it  should  o-ambol.  here  on  the  vero^e  of 
years  which  touch  the  head  with  grey,  her 
life  must  have  seemed  to  her  a  weary  pilgrim- 
age to  a  goal  of  discontent.  Hovv  far  away 
was  girlish  laughter,  how  far  the  blossoming 
of  hope  which  should  attain  no  fruitage,  and, 
alas,  how  far  the  warm  season  of  the  heart. 
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the  woman's  heart  that  loved  and  trusted, 
that  joyed  in  a  new-born  babe,  and  thought 
not  of  the  day  when  tlie  babe,  in  growing 
to  womanhood,  should  have  journeyed  such 
lengths  upon  a  road  where  the  mother  might 
not  follow ! 

Neither  Hood  nor  his  daughter  went  to 
church  ;  the  former  generally  spent  the  morn- 
ing in  his  garret,  the  latter  helped  herself 
against  the  depression  which  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  day  engendered  by  playing  music 
which  respect  would  have  compelled  her  to 
refrain  from  had  her  mother  been  present. 
The  music  was  occasionally  heard  by  an  ac- 
quaintance who  for  some  reason  happened  to 
be  abroad  in  church  time,  and  Mrs.  Hood 
was  duly  informed  of  the  sad  things  done  in 
her  absence,  but  she  had  the  good  sense  to 
forbid  herself  interference  with  Emily's  mode 
of  spending  the  Sunday.  She  could  not 
understand  it,  but  her  husband's  indifference 
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to  religion  had  taught  her  to  endure,  and,  in 
truth,  her  own  zeal,  as  I  have  said,  was  not  of 
active  colour.  Discussion  on  such  subjects 
there  had  never  been.  Her  daughter,  she 
had  learnt  to  concede,  was  strangely  other 
than  herself ;  Emily  was  old  enough  to  have 
reofard  for  her  own  hereafter. 

Breakfast  on  Sunday  w^as  an  hour  later 
than  on  other  days,  and  was  always  a  very 
silent  meal.  On  the  day  which  we  have  now 
reached  it  was  perhaps  more  silent  than 
usual.  Hood  had  a  new^spaper  before  him  on 
the  table  ;  his  w^ife  wore  the  wonted  Sabbath 
absentness,  suggestive  of  a  fear  lest  she 
should  be  late  for  church  ;  Emily  made  a 
show  of  eating,  but  the  same  diminutive  slice 
of  bread  and  butter  lasted  her  to  the  end  of 
the  meal.  She  was  suffering  from  a  slight 
feverishness,  and  her  eyes,  unclosed  through- 
out the  night,  were  heavy  with  a  pressure 
which  was  not  of  conscious  fatigue.     Having 
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helped  in  clearing  the  table  and  ordering  the 
kitchen,  she  was  going  upstairs  when  her 
mother  spoke  to  her  for  the  first  time. 

'  I  see  you've  still  got  your  headache/ 
Mrs.  Hood  said,  with  plaintiveness  which  was 
not  condolence. 

*  I  shall  go  out  a  little  before  dinner-time,' 
was  the  reply. 

Her  mother  dismally  admitted  the  wisdom 
of  the  proposal,  and  Emily  went  to  her  room. 
Before  long  the  bell  of  the  chapel-of-ease 
opposite  began  its  summoning,  a  single  quer- 
ulous bell,  jerkel  with  irregular  rapidity. 
The  bells  of  Pendal  church  sent  forth  a  more 
kindly  biddmg,  but  their  music  was  marred 
by  the  harsh  clanging  so  near  at  hand. 
Emily  heard  and  did  not  hear.  When  she 
had  done  housemaid's  office  in  her  room,  she 
sat  propping  her  hot  brows,  waiting  for  her 
mother's  descent  in  readiness  for  church.  At 
the  sound  of  the  opening  and  closing  bedroom 
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door,  she  rose  andaccorapanied  her  mother  to 
the  parlour.  Mrs.  Hood  was  in  her  usual 
nervous  hurry,  giving  a  survey  to  each  room 
before  departure,  uttering  a  hasty  word  or 
two.  then  away  with  constricted  features. 

The  girl  ascended  again,  and,  as  soon  as 
the   chapel  bell  had  ceased    its  last  notes  of 
ill-tempered  iteration,  began  to  attire  herself 
hastily  for  walking.     When   ready,  she   un- 
locked a  drawer  and  took  from  it  an   enve- 
lope, of  heavy  contents,  which  lay  ready  to 
her  hand.     Then   she   paused   for  a  moment 
and  listened.     Above  there  was  a  light  foot- 
fall,   passing   constantly  hither    and   thither. 
Leaving  the  room  with   caution,  she  passed 
downstairs  noiselessly  and   quitted  the  house 
by  the  back  door,  whence  by  a  circuit  she 
chained  the  road.     Her  walk  was  towards  the 
Heath.     As  soon  as  she  entered  upon  it,  she 
proceeded    rapidly — so    rapidly,    indeed,   that 
before  Ions:  she  had  to  check  herself  and  take 
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breath.  Xo  sun  shone,  and  the  air  was  very 
still  and  warm  ;  to  her  it  seemed  oppressive. 
Over  Dimfield  hung  a  vast  pile  of  purple 
cloud,  against  which  the  wreaths  of  mill 
smoke,  slighter  than  on  weekdays,  lay  with 
a  dead  whiteness.  The  Heath  was  solitary  ; 
a  rabbit  now  and  then  started  from  a  brake, 
and  here  and  there  grazed  sheep.  Emily  had 
her  eyes  upon  the  ground,  save  when  she 
looked  rapidly  ahead  to  measure  the  upward 
distance  she  had  still  to  toil  over. 

On  reaching  the  quarry,  she  stayed  her 
feet.  The  speed  at  which  she  had  come  and 
an  a^ritation  which  was  increasinsf  made 
breathing  so  difficult  that  she  turned  a  few 
paces  aside,  and  sat  down  upon  a  rough  block 
of  stone,  long  since  quarried  and  left  unused. 
Just  before  her  was  a  small  patch  of  marshy 
ground,  long  grass  growing  about  a  little 
pool.  A  rook  had  alighted  on  the  margin, 
and  was  pecking  about.     Presently  it  rose  on 
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its  heavy  wings  ;  she  watched  it  flap  athwart 
the  dun  sky.  Then  her  eye  fell  on  a  little 
yellow  flower  near  her  feet,  a  flower  she  did 
not  know.  She  plucked  and  examined  it, 
then  let  it  drop  carelessly  from  her  hand. 

The  air  was  growing  brown ;  a  storm 
threatened.  She  looked  about  her  with  a 
hasty  fear,  then  resumed  her  walk  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Heath.  Keaching  the 
smooth  sward,  she  made  straight  across  it  for 
Dagworthy's  house. 

Crossing  the  garden,  she  was  just  at  the 
front  door,  when  it  was  opened,  and  by  Dag- 
worthy  himself.     His  eyes  fell  before  her. 

'  Will  you  come  this  wa}^  ? '  he  said,  in- 
distinctly. 

He  led  into  the  large  sitting-room  where 
he  had  previously  entertained  Emily  and  her 
father.  As  soon  as  he  had  closed  the  door, 
he  took  eager  steps  towards  her. 

^  You  have  come,'  he  said.     ^  Something 
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told  me  you  would  come  this  morning.  I've 
watched  at  the  window  for  you.' 

The  assurance  of  victory  had  softened  him. 
His  voice  was  like  that  of  one  who  greets  a 
lovinof  mistress.     His  ofaze  cluno-  to  her. 

'  I  have  come  to  bring  you  this  ! '  Emily 
replied,  puttmg  upon  the  table  the  heavy 
envelope.     '  It  is  the  money  we  owe  you.' 

Dagworthy  laughed,  but  his  eyes  were 
gathering  trouble. 

'  You  owe  me  nothing.'  he  said,  alFecting 
easiness.  ' 

'  How  do  you  mean  that  ?  ' — Emily  gave 
him  a  direct  look.  Her  manner  had  now 
nothing  of  fear,  nor  even  the  diffidence  with 
which  she  had  formerly  addressed  him.  She 
spoke  with  a  certain  remoteness,  as  if  her 
business  with  him  were  formal.  The  hnes  of 
her  mouth  were  hard  ;  her  heavy  lids  only 
half  raised  themselves. 

'  I  mean    that   you    owe   nothing  of  this 
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kind,'  lie  answered,  rather  confusedly.  His 
confidence  was  less  marked;  her  look  over- 
came his. 

^  Not  ten  pounds  ? ' 

'  Well,  you  don't.'  He  added,  '  Whose  is 
this  money  ?  ' 

^  It  is  my  own  ;  I  have  earned  it. 
'Does  your  father  know  you  are  paying 
it?' 

'  He  does  not.  I  was  not  likely  to  speak 
to  him  of  what  you  told  me.  There  is  the 
debt,  Mr.  Dagworthy  ;  we  have  paid  it,  and 
now  I  will  leave  you.' 

He  examined  her.  Even  yet  he  could  not 
be  sure  that  he  understood.  In  admitting 
her,  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  she  could 
come  with  but  one  purpose.  It  was  but  the 
confirmation  of  the  certain  hope  in  which  he 
had  lived  through  the  night.  Was  the  girl  a 
simpleton?  Had  she  got  it  into  her  head 
that  repayment   in  this  way  discharged   his 
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hold  upon  her  father  ?  It  was  possible  ; 
women  are  so  ludicrously  ignorant  of  affairs. 
He  smiled,  though  darkly. 

'  Why  have  you  brought  this  money  ? '  he 
asked. 

She  was  already  moving  nearer  to  the 
door.      He  put  himself  in  her  way. 

'  What  good  do  you  imagine  this  is  ? ' 

'  Xone,  perhaps.  I  pay  it  because  I  wish 
to.' 

'  And — is  it  your  notion  that  this  puts 
your  father  straight  ?  Do  you  think  this  is  a 
way  out  of  his  difficulty  ?  ' 

'  I  have  not  thought  that.  But  it  was 
only  to  restore  the  money  that  I  came.' 

There  was  silence. 

'  Have  you  forgotten,'  he  asked,  half 
wonderingly,  half  with  quiet  menace,  '  what 
I  said  to  you  yesterday  ?  ' 

'  You  see  my  answer,'  said  Emily,  pointing 
hastily  to  the  table.    '  I  owe  you  that,  but  I  can 
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give  you  nothing  more.'  Her  voice  quivered 
as  she  continued,  *  What  you  said  to  me 
yesterday  was  said  without  thought,  or  only 
with  evil  thoughts.  Since  then  you  have  had 
hours  of  reflection.  It  is  not  in  your  power 
— it  would  be  in  the  power  of  no  man  who  is 
not  utterly  base  and  wicked — to  repeat  such 
words  this  morning.  Mr.  Dagworthy,  I 
believe  in  the  affection  you  have  professed 
for  me  ;  feeling  that,  you  are  incapable  of 
dastardly  cruelty.  I  will  not  believe  your 
tongue  against  yourself.  In  a  moment  of 
self-forgetfulness  you  spoke  words  which  you 
will  regret  through  your  life,  for  they  were 
inhuman,  and  were  spoken  to  a  defenceless 
girl.  After  hearing  them,  I  cannot  beg  your 
mercy  for  my  father  ;  but  you  know  that 
misfortune  which  strikes  him  falls  also  upon 
me.  You  have  done  me  the  greatest  wrong 
that  man  can  do  to  woman;  you  owe  me 
what  reparation  is  in  your  power.' 
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She  had  not  thought  to  speak  thus. 
Since  daylight  dawned  her  heart  had  felt  too 
numb,  too  dead  ;  barely  to  tell  him  that  she 
had  no  answer  to  his  words  was  the  purpose 
with  which  she  had  set  out.  The  moment 
prompted  her  utterance,  and  words  came 
without  reflection.  It  was  a  noble  speech, 
and  nobly  delivered  ;  the  voice  was  uncertain 
at  times,  but  it  betrayed  no  weakness  of  re- 
solve, no  dread  of  what  might  follow.  The 
last  sentences  w^ere  spoken  with  a  dignity 
which  rebuked  rather  than  supplicated. 
Dagworthy's  head  bowed  as  he  listened. 

He  came  nearer. 

'  Do  you  think  me,'  he  asked,  under  his 
breath,  '  a  mere  ignorant  lout,  who  has  to  be 
shamed  before  he  knows  what's  manly  and 
what  isn't  ?  Do  you  think  because  I'm  a 
manufacturer,  and  the  son  of  one,  that  I've  no 
thought  or  feeling  above  my  trade  ?  I  know 
as  well  as  you  can  tell  me,  though  you  speak 
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with  words  I  couldn't  command,  that  I'm 
dome:  a  mean  and  a  vile  thino; — there  ;  hear 
me  say  it,  Emily  Hood.  But  it's  not  a  cruel 
thing.  I  want  to  compel  you  to  do  what,  in 
a  few  years,  you'll  be  glad  of.  I  want  you  to 
accept  love  such  as  no  other  man  can  give 
you,  and  with  it  the  command  of  pretty  well 
everything  you  can  wish  for.  I  want  to  be  a 
slave  at  your  feet  with  no  other  work  in  life 
than  finding  out  your  desires  and  satisfying 
them.  You're  not  to  be  tempted  with  money, 
and  I  don't  try  to ;  but  I  value  the  money 
because  it  will  give  me  power  to  show^  my 
love.  And  mind  what  I  say ;  ask  yourself  if 
it  isn't  true.  If  you  hadn't  been  engaged 
already  you'd  have  listened  to  me ;  I  feel 
that  power  in  myself;  I  know  I  should  have 
made  you  care  for  me  by  loving  you  as 
desperately  as  I  do.  I  wouldn't  have  let 
you  refuse  me, — you  hear,  Emily  ?  Emily  ! 
Emily  !  Emily  ! — it  does  me  good  to  call  you 
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by  your  name — I  haven't  done  so  before 
to-day,  have  I,  Emily  ?  Xot  a  cruel  thing, 
because  I  offer  you  more  than  any  man  living 
can,  more  of  that  for  which  you  care  most. 
the  life  a  highly  educated  woman  can  appre- 
ciate. You  shall  travel  where  you  will  ;  you 
shall  buy  books  and  pictures  and  all  else  to 
your  heart's  content  ;  and,  after  all,  you  shall 
love  me.  That's  a  bold  word,  but  I  tell  you  1 
feel  the  power  in  me  to  win  your  love.  Tm  not 
hateful  to  you,  even  now  ;  you  can't  really 
despise  me,  for  you  know  that  whatever  I  do 
is  for  no  mean  purpose.  There  is  no  woman 
living  like  you,  and  to  make  you  my  wife  I 
am  prepared  to  do  anything,  however  vile  it 
seems.  Somedav  you'll  fonxive  it  all.  because 
some  day  you'll  love  me  !  ' 

It  was  speaking  as  he  had  never  yet  done. 
He  assumed  tliat  his  end  was  won,  and  some- 
thing of  the  triumph  of  passion  endued  his 
words  with  a  joyous  fervour.     Very  possibly 
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there  was  truth  in  much  that  he  said,  for  he 
spoke  with  the  intense  conviction  which  fulfils 
prophecies.  But  the  only  effect  was  to  force 
Emily  back  upon  her  cold  defiance. 

^  I  am  in  your  house,  Mr.  Dagworthy,' 
she  said,  '  and  you  can  compel  me  to  hear 
whatever  you  choose  to  say.  But  I  have  no 
other  answer  than  that  you  know.  I  wish  to 
leave  you.' 

His  flushed  eagerness  could  not  at  once 
adapt  itself  to  another  tone. 

'  No,  you  don't  wish  to  leave  me.  You 
want  to  see  that  I.  am  a  man  of  my  word, 
that  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  am  not  afraid  to 
stick  to  it.  Emily,  you  don't  leave  me  till 
you  have  promised  to  be  my  wife.  YouVe  a 
noble  girl.  You  wouldn't  be  frightened  into 
yielding.  And  it  isn't  that  way  I  want  to 
have  you.  You're  more  now  in  my  eyes 
than  ever.  It  shall  be  love  for  love.  Emily, 
you  will  marry  me  ?  ' 
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What  resources  of  passion  the  man  was 
exhibiting  !  By  forethought  he  could  have 
devised  no  word  of  these  speeches  which  he 
uttered  with  such  vigour ;  it  was  not  he  who 
spoke,  but  the  very  Love  sfod  within  him. 
He  asked  the  last  question  with  a  voice 
subdued  in  tenderness  ;  his  eyes  had  a  softer 
fire. 

Emily  gave  her  answer. 

'  I  would  not  marry  you  tliough  you 
stood  to  kill  me  if  I  refused.' 

No  bravado,  no  unmeasured  vehemence  of 
tone,  but  spoken  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  very  weapon  of  death  gleamed  in  his 
hand. 

He  knew  that  this  was  final. 

*  So  you  are  willing  that  your  father  shall 
be  put  into  the  dock  at  the  police-court  to- 
morrow morning  ? ' 

'  Kyou  can  do  that,  it  must  be  so.' 

'  If  I  can  ?     You  know  very  well  I  have 
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the  power  to,  and  you  ought  to  know  by  now 
that  I  stick  at  nothing.  Go  home  and  think 
about  it.' 

'  It  is  useless.  I  have  thought.  If  you 
think  still  to  make  me  yield  by  this  fear,  it  is 
better  that  you  should  act  at  once.  I  will 
tell  you  :  If  I  were  free,  if  I  had  the  power 
to  give  myself  to  you  in  marriage,  it  would 
make  your  threat  of  no  more  avail.  I  love 
my  father ;  to  you  I  cannot  say  more  than 
that;  but  though  I  would  give  my  life  to 
save  his  from  ,  ruin  I  could  not  give — my 
father  would  not  wish  me,  oh,  never  ! — my 
woman's  honour.  You  will  find  it  hard  to 
underbtand  me,  for  you  seem  not  to  know  the 
meaning  of  such  words.' 

She  closed  with  stern  bitterness,  compelled 
to  it  by  the  tone  of  his  last  bidding.  A 
glorious  beauty  flashed  in  her  face.  Alas, 
Wilfrid  Athel  would  never  know  the  pride 
of  seeino;  thus  the  woman  he  knew  so  noble. 
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But  Wilfrid  was  in  her  heart;  his  soul  allied 
itself  with  hers  and  crave  her  double  streno^tli. 
Dagworthy  had  wrought  for  her  that  which 
in  the  nio^ht's  conflict  she  could  not  brintr 
about  by  her  own  force ;  knowing,  in  the  face 
of  utter  despair,  the  whole  depth  of  the  love 
with  which  she  held  to  her  father,  she  could 
yet  speak  his  doom  with  calmness,  with  clear 
intelligence  that  the  sacrifice  she  was  asked 
to  make  was  disproportionate  to  the  disaster 
threatened. 

He  answered  with  cold  decision. 

'It's  you  who  don't  know  me.  I've 
nothing  more  to  say  to  you ;  ^^ou  are  at  liberty 
to  go.  To-morrow  your  father  will  be  before 
the  magistrates.' 

Emily  moved  to  the  door.  The  sound  of 
the  words  had  blanched  her  lips.  She  felt 
that  if  she  would  keep  hold  upon  her  bodily 
strength  she  must  breathe  the  outer  air. 

'  Look  here,  I  say,'  he  exclaimed,  stepping 
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to  the  table.  '  Take  the  money.  I've  nothing 
to  do  with  that.' 

She  made  a  motion  with  her  hand,  but 
hastened  still  and  escaped.  Once  in  the 
garden  she  all  but  ran,  thinking  she  heard  his 
footsteps  in  pursuit,  and  smitten  with  that 
sudden  terror  which  comes  sometimes  when  a 
danger  is  escaped.  But  she  had  gained  the 
Heath,  and  it  was  certain  now  that  he  had 
not  tried  to  overtake  her;  a  glance  back 
showed  her  that  no  one  was  in  sight.  She 
walked  rapidly  on,  though  her  heart  seemed 
about  to  burst,  walked  without  pausing  till 
she  had  reached  the  quarry.  Here  she  sat  on 
the  same  stone  as  before.  She  was  in  dread 
of  fainting ;  the  anguish  of  her  leaping  blood 
was  intolerable  ;  she  had  neither  sight  nor 
hearing.  But  the  crisis  of  suffering  passed ; 
she  let  her  head  fall  forward  and  buried  it 
upon  her  lap. 

Perhaps   for   ten    minutes   she   remained 
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thus,  then  a  great  crash  from  the  near  heavens 
caused  her  to  look  up.  It  was  raining,  had 
rained  since  she  sat  there,  though  she  had 
not  known  it.  In  the  httle  pool  before  her 
great  drops  splashed  and  made  a  miniature 
tempest.  The  yellow  flower  she  had  plucked 
lay  close  by,  and  was  beaten  by  the  rain.  It 
lightened  vividly,  and  there  followed  heavier 
thunder  than  before. 

She  wished  to  shed  tears — tears  were 
choking  her,  but  would  not  rise  and  shed 
themselves  ;  she  could  only  sob,  aloud, 
hysterically.  The  words  '  Father '  and 
*  Wilfrid  '  broke  from  her  lips  several  times. 
Was  there  red  hot  metal  poured  u2X)n  her 
forehead  ? 

It  cost  her  a  great  effort  to  rise  and  walk 
homewards.  The  rain  streamed  down,  but 
she  could  no  longer  hasten.  Still  she  reached 
the  house  before  her  mother's  return  from 
church,  and  she  was  glad  of  that. 
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CHAPTER   XIII. 

THE    CUTTING    OF    THE    KNOT. 

For  the  final  failure  of  his  plot  Dagworthy 
was  in  no  wise  prepared.  He  had  antici- 
pated prolonged  scenes,  passionate  pleadings, 
appeals  to  his  better  nature,  and  to  his 
shame  ;  but  that  his  threat  should  prove  in- 
effectual was  not  among  his  fears.  Illustrat- 
ing a  well-known  tendency  of  human  nature, 
his  reckless  egoism  based  its  confidence  on 
the  presumed  existence  of  heroic  self-devotion 
in  his  victim.  Starting  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  close  affection  between  Emily  and  her 
father,  the  logic  of  desire  had  abundant 
arguments  to  prove  that  the  girl  must  and 
could  act  in  but  one  way.     Dagworthy's  was 
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not  an  original  mind  ;  the  self-immolation 
of  daughters  (not  of  sons)  on  their  parents^ 
be  half  is  among  vulgar  conceptions  of  the 
befitting,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  mill -owner  was  half-consciously  supported 
by  precedents  drawn  from  his  readings  in 
popular  fiction.  His  imagination,  as  is 
commonly  the  case,  was  only  strong  in  the 
direction  of  his  wishes  ;  neglecting  Emily's 
avowed  attachment  to  an  accepted  lover — 
whose  shadowiness  made  him  difficult  to  realise 
even  as  an  obstacle — he  dwelt  persistently 
on  the  thought  of  Hood's  position,  and  found 
it  impossible  to  imagine  a  refusal  on  Emily's 
part  to  avert  from  her  father  the  direst  of 
calamities.  That  other  motive,  the  strength 
of  which  in  Emily  was  independent  of  her 
plighted  troth,  was  not  within  the  range  of 
his  conceptions  ;  that  a  woman  should  face 
martyrdom  rather  than  marry  without  love 
was  a  contingency  alien  to  his  experience  and 
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to  the  philosophy  wherewith  nature  had  en- 
dowed him.  In  spite  of  the  attributes  of 
nobleness  which  so  impressed  him  in  the 
object  of  his  love,  Dagworthy  could  give  no 
credit  to  the  utterance  of  such  a  feeling. 
Whilst  Emily  spoke,  he  was  for  the  moment 
overcome  by  a  vision  of  vague  glories  ;  re- 
flecting on  her  words,  he  interpreted  them  as 
merely  emphasising  her  determination  to  wed 
one  only.  Their  effect  was  to  give  new  food 
to  his  jealousy. 

That  solace  of  men's  unconscious  pessi- 
mism,  the  faith,  pathetically  clung  to,  that  in 
frustration  of  desire  is  the  souTs  health,  is 
but  too  apt  to  prove  itself  fallacious  just 
where  its  efficiency  would  show  most  glorious. 
Is  there  not  lurking  somewhere  in  your 
mind,  notwithstanding  the  protests  of  your 
realistic  intelligence,  more  than  half  a  hope 
that  Richard  Dagworthy  will  emerge  radiant 
from   a   gulf  into   which   his  passions   have 
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plunged  him  ?  For  the  credit  of  human 
nature !  But  what  if  human  nature  oft  estabr 
lishes  its  credit  by  the  failures  over  which 
we  shake  our  heads  ?  Of  many  ways  to  the 
resting-place  of  souls,  the  way  of  affliction  is 
but  one  ;  cling,  if  it  please  you,  to  the 
assurance  that  this  is  the  treading  of  the 
elect,  instinct  will  justify  itself  in  many  to 
whom  the  denial  of  a  supreme  need  has  been 
the  closing  of  the  upward  path.  Midway  in 
his  life,  when  slow  development  waited  but 
occasion  to  establish  the  possibilities  of  a 
passionate  character,  Dagworthy  underwent 
the  trial  destined  to  determine  the  future 
course  of  his  life.  One  hesitates  to  impute  it 
to  him  as  a  fault  that  he  was  not  of  the  elect. 
A  mere  uneducated  EngHshman,  hitherto 
balancing  always  between  the  calls  from  above 
and  from  below,  with  one  miserable  delusion 
and  its  consequent  bitterness  ever  active  in 
his   memory,  he  could  make  no   distinction 
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between  the  objects  which  with  vehemence  he 
desired  and  the  spiritual  advantage  which  he 
felt  the  attainment  would  bring  to  him  ;  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  in  liis  case  no  such 
distinction   existed.     Even  as    the  childhood 
of  civilisation  knows  virtue  only  m  the  form 
of  a   concrete   deity,    so   to    Dagworthy  the 
higher   life    of   which   he    was    callable    took 
shape  as  a  mortal  woman,  and  to  possess  her 
was  to  fulfil  his  being.     With  the  certainty 
that  she  was  beyond  his  reach  came  failure  of 
the  vital  forces  which  promised  so  much.     A 
pity;   for  it  flatters  us    poor  mortals  to  dis- 
cern instances  of  the  soul's  independence  of 
the  body.      I  w^ould  it  had  been    otherwise 
with  Dagworthy;    I  have  but   to    relate  the 
facts.       It    was    no    dark    angel    that    had 
whispered    to  him  through  the  hours   of  his 
waiting  for  Emily's  surrender.     High    aims, 
pure   ambitions,  were  stronger  in  him  than 
they  ever  had  been  ;  stronger  than  they  ever 
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would  be  again.  It  was  when  Emily  left  him 
with  those  proud  words  of  defiance  that  the 
veritable  demon  took  stand  at  his  ear.  The 
leaping,  fruitful  sap  of  his  being  turned  itself 
to  gall.  He  sat  with  a  brow  of  blackness  : 
cruel  projects  worked  in  his  brain. 

Xot  only  had  he  lost  her.  but  his  loss 
was  another's  gain.  The  pricking  of  jealousy, 
for  a  while  suspended,  again  became  madden- 
ino'.  He  had  heard  her  sav  that  she  would 
die  rather  than  be  his  wife  :  judge,  then, 
what  must  be  her  love  of  the  man  she  had 
chosen.  His  desire  now  was  to  do  her  injury, 
and  his  fiercest  torment  was  the  thought  that 
he  dared  not  fulfil  the  menace  with  which  he 
had  hoped  to  overwhelm  her.  If  he  prosecuted 
Hood,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  would 
inevitably  come  out  ;  Emily  had  friends  in 
Dunfield,  and  if  her  father's  guilt  were  once 
disclosed,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  her 
concealment    of  what    had    happened  ;    facts 
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like  tliese  put  forward  in  mitigation  of 
punishment  would  supply  tlie  town  with  a 
fearful  subject  of  comment — nay,  was  he  safe 
from  the  clutch  of  the  law  ?  Of  these  things 
he  had  not  troubled  to  think,  so  assured  was 
he  that  the  mere  threat  would  suffice.  From 
his  present  point  of  view  it  was  easy  enough  to 
see  that  the  plot  had  been  a  wretched  piece  of 
bungling  ;  in  failing  of  its  end  it  became  the 
project  of  a  simpleton.  Had  the  girl  herself 
been  cool  enough  to  see  this  ?  Did  she  defy 
him  in  knowledge  of  the  weakness  of  his 
position  ?  Probably  not  ;  in  that  case  she 
would  have  spoken  differently  ;  she  had 
granted,  and  clearly  with  sincerity,  his  power 
to  do  what  he  threatened.  And  then  the  fact 
remained  that  he  could  injure  Hood  irremedi- 
ably by  means  short  of  criminal  proceedings. 
Emily — his  reason  was  accurate  enough — 
had  not  been  careful  to  distinguish  between 
modes  of  injury,  where  each  meant  rum. 
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What  he  dared  to  do,  he  would.  He  was 
acquainted  with  the  wretched  story  of  struggle 
which  had  ended  in  Hood's  taking  refuge, 
as  a  clerk  with  a  mean  salary,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  destitution.  To  dismiss  the  man 
after  private  accusation  would  be  to  render 
his  prospects  worse  than  ever,  for  it  was  easy 
to  whisper  here  and  there  the  grounds  of  dis- 
missal. Emily's  mouth  would  be  closed  by 
the  necessity  of  keeping  secret  her  father's 
dishonesty.  But  this  revenge  fell  short  of 
his  appetite  for  cruelty  ;  it  would  strike 
the  girl  herself  only  indirectly.  And  it  was 
possible  that  her  future  husband  might  have 
it  in  his  po"\Ter  to  give  her  parents  aid.  Yet 
he  persuaded  himself  that  the  case  was  other- 
wise ;  Emily's  secrecy  had  impressed  him 
with  the  belief  that  the  match  she  contem- 
plated w^as  anything  but  a  brilliant  one. 
Could  he  devise  no  o-raver  hurt  ?  ThroLisch 
the   Sunday  afternoon   and   the  night  which 
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followed  he  pondered  ceaselessly  on  means  of 
evil,  delighted  to  flesh  his  fangs  even  in 
imagination.  ^lany  a  vile  plan  dwelt  with 
him  which  he  knew  he  durst  not  put  into 
])ractice.  Monday  morning  came  and  found 
him  no  farther  than  the  crime  wliich  had  first 
suggested  itself.  Fevered  with  eagerness  to 
accomplish  that  at  least,  he  left  home  earlier 
than  usual.  It  might  be  that  the  day  would 
bring  fresh  counsel. 

To  Emily  the  hours  following  upon  her 
visit  to  the  house  on  the  Heath  had  brought 
unnatural  quietness.  Physical  sufl*ering 
troubled  her,  but  the  energies  of  her  mind 
were  for  the  time  expended  ;  the  aching  of 
her  brow  involved  thought  in  sluggishness. 
She  did  not  shun  her  parents,  and  even  talked 
with  them  in  a  listless  way  ;  solitude  would 
have  been  irksome  to  her  just  now.  For 
once  she  felt  glad  cf  her  mother's  way  of 
spending    Sunday ;     to    sit    inactive    was    all 
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that  she  desired.     It  was  understood  that  her 
head  distressed  her. 

In  the  afternoon,  and  again  in  the  even- 
ing, the  single  bell  of  the  chapel  clanged  for 
worshippers.  Mrs.  Hood  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  attending  service  more  than  once  in 
the  day  ;  she  sat  on  her  uneasy  chair,  at 
times  appearing  to  read,  more  often  gazing 
out  of.  the  windows.  The  road  had  more 
traffic  than  on  weekdays,  for  it  was  the  re- 
creation of  a  certain  class  of  Dunfieldians  to 
drive  out  in  parties  to  the  Heath,  either 
hiring  a  vehicle  or  using  their  own  trade - 
carts.  It  would  have  been  a  consolation  to 
observe  that  in  the  latter  case  the  quadruped 
employed  benefited  by  its  owner's  regard  for 
his  own  interests ;  possibly  an  acute  spec- 
tator mio'ht  have  discerned  oTadations  of  in- 

o  o 

humanity.     To  the  casual  eye  there  showed 
but  a  succession  of  overladen  animals  urored 

o 

to   the  utmost  speed  ;   the  national  predilec- 
VOL.  II.  0 
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tion  exhibiting  itself  crudely  in  this  locality. 
Towards  nightiall  the  pleasure-seekers  re- 
turned, driving  with  the  heightened  energy 
attributable  to  Bacchic  inspirations,  singing, 
shouting,  exchanging  racy  banter  with  pedes- 
trians. So  the  hours  dragged  wearily  on, 
wheezed  out,  one  after  one,  by  the  clock  on 
the  stairs.  Hood  was  at  no  time  fertile  in 
topics  of  conversation  ;  to-day  he  maintained 
almost  unbroken  silence.  Tea  was  prepared, 
partaken  of,  removed  ;  supper,  three  hours 
later.  The  day  closed  with  rain  and  a  rising 
wind. 

Emily  heard  it  about  the  house  as  she  lay 
through  hours  of  sleeplessness.  At  first  a 
lio-ht  slumber  had  come  to  her  ;  it  was  broken 
bv  the  clock  striking  eleven.  Probably  she 
was  roused  at  the  first  stroke,  for,  failing  to 
count,  the  number  seemed  to  her  so  inter- 
minable that  she  started  up  and  made  to  her- 
self ft'ctfid  complaint.     Pain  was  weakening 
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her  self-control;  she  found  herself  cryino^  in 
a  weary,  desolate  way,  and  could  not  stop  her 
tears  for  a  long  time.  The  gusts  of  Avind 
went  by  her  windows  and  bore  their  voices 
away  on  to  the  common,  wailing  and  sobbiug 
in  the  far  distance;  rain  spattered  the  windows 
at  times.  When  her  tears  ceased,  Emily  hid 
her  face  in  the  pillow  and  moaned  ;  ofcen  she 
uttered  Wilfrid's  name.  To-day  she  should 
by  agreement  have  written  to  him,  but  to  do 
so  had  been  impossible.  He  would  be  uneasy 
at  her  silence.  Oh,  how  could  she  ever  write 
to  him  again  ?  What  might  happen  to- 
morrow ?  At  the  thought,  she  held  her 
breath  and  lay  in  silence. 

She  rose  in  time  for  breakfast,  but  at  the 
last  moment  could  not  brinor  herself  to  o-o 
down  to  the  meal.  To  face  her  father  was 
impossible.  Her  mother  came  to  the  door, 
and  Emily  answered  her  that  she  would  lie 
for  an  hour  or  two  longer,  being  still  unwell. 

0  2 
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Darincr  the  half-hour  that  followed  she  sat 
listening  intently  to  every  sound  in  the  house. 
Hood,  having  breakfasted,  came  upstairs  and 
entered  his  room  ;  when,  a  few  minutes  later, 
he  came  out,  his  steps  made  a  pause  at  her 
threshold.  Her  heart  beat  in  sickening  fear ; 
she  could  not  have  found  voice  to  reply  to 
liitn  had  he  spoken.  But  he  did  not  do  so, 
and  went  downstairs.  She  heard  him  open 
the  front  door,  and  sprang  to  the  window  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him.  At  the  gate  he 
turned  and  looked  up  to  her  window  ;  his 
face  was  sorrowful.  Emily  held  back  that  he 
might  not  see  her  ;  when  it  was  too  late  she 
could  not  understand  this  movement,  and 
longed  to  wave  him  a  good-bye.  She  threw 
up  the  sash  ;  her  father  did  not  turn  again. 

We  follow  him.  Xot  very  long  after  his 
arrival  at  the  mill,  Dagworthy  himself  ap- 
peared. Hood's  evil  conscience  led  him  to 
regard  with  apprehension  every  unusual  event. 
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Dagworthy's  unwonted  earliness  was  still 
troublino^  his  mind,  when  a  messeno^er  sum- 
moned  him  to  the  private  room.  There  was 
nothing  extraordinary  in  this,  but  Hoo  1.  as 
he  crossed  the  passage,  shook  with  i\jar  ; 
before  knocking  and  pushing  open  the  door, 
he  dashed  drops  from  his  forehead  with  his 
hand.  Dagworthy  was  alone,  sitting  at  the 
desk. 

'  Shut  the  door,'  he  said,  without  turnino- 
his  eyes  from  a  letter  he  was  reading. 

The  clerk  obeyed,  and  stood  for  a  full 
minute  before  anything  more  was  addressed 
to  him.     He  knew  that  the  worst  had  come. 

Dagworthy  faced  half  round. 

'  One  day  early  last  week,'  he  began, 
averting  his  eyes  after  a  smgle  glance,  '  I 
was  looking  over  one  of  these  ledgers  ' — he 
pointed  to  the  shelf — '  and  left  an  envelope 
to  mark  a  place.  I  forgot  about  it,  and  now 
that    I    look,    the    envelope    has   gone.       It 
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contained  a  bank-note.  Of  course  you  came 
across  it  in  the  course  of  your  work.' 

It  was  rather  an  assertion  than  a  question. 
Whilst  he  was  speaking,  the  courage  of  de- 
spair had  taken  hold  upon  his  hearer.  Like 
the  terrible  flash  of  memory  which  is  said  to 
strike  the  brain  of  a  drowning  man,  there 
smote  on  Hood's  mind  a  vision  of  the  home 
he  had  just  quitted,  of  all  it  had  been  and  all 
it  might  still  be  to  him.  This  was  his  life, 
and  he  must  save  it,  by  w^hatever  means. 
He  knew  nothing  but  that  necessity;  all  else 
of  consciousness  was  vague  swimming  horror. 

'  No,  sir/  was  his  reply,  given  with 
perfect  firmness,  '  I  found  no  envelope.' 

Dao-worthy's  coarse  lips  formed  a  smile, 
hard  and  cruel.     He  faced  his  clerk. 

•  Oh,  you  didn't?  ' 

'In  which  ledger  did  you  leave  it,  sir?' 
Hood  asked,  the  dryness  of  his  throat 
rendering   speech   more  difficult   as   he  pro- 
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ceeded.  Still,  his  eye  was  fixed  steadily  on 
Dagworthy's  face  ;  it  was  life  at  stake.  '  I 
have  not  had  them  all.' 

*  I  don't  remember  which  it  was,'  replied 
the  other,  '  and  it  doesn't  much  matter,  since 
I  happen  to  know  the  note.  I  dare  say  you 
remember  buying  a  new  hat  in  Hebsworth 
last  Friday?' 

The  love  of  inflicting  pain  for  its  own 
sake,  an  element  of  human  nature  only 
overgrown  by  civilisation,  was  showing  itself 
strongly  in  Dagworthy.  He  was  prolonging 
this  scene.  On  his  way  to  the  mill  he  had 
felt  that  the  task  would  be  rather  disaofree- 
able  ;  but  we  cannot  nurture  baseness  with 
impunity,  and,  face  to  face  with  a  man  under 
torture,  he  enjoyed  the  spectacle  as  he 
scarcely  would  have  done  a  little  while  ago. 
Perhaps  the  feeling  that  his  first  blow  at 
Emily  was  actually  struck  gave  him  satisfac- 
tion, which  he  dwelt  upon. 
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Hood  made  no  reply  to  the  question.  He 
would  not  admit  to  himself  that  this  was  the 
end,  but  he  had  no  voice. 

'  You  hear  me  ? '  Dagworthy  reminded 
him. 

'  Yes.     I  bought  a  hat.' 

*  And  you  paid  for  it  with  the  note  I  have 
lost.     I  happen  to  know  it.' 

There  was  silence. 

'  Well,  you  understand  that  under  ordinary 
circumstances  you  would  be  at  once  given  in 
charge.'  Dagworthy  spoke  almost  cheerfully. 
'  If  I  don't  do  that  it's  out  of  consideration 
for  your  age  and  your  family.  But  as  you 
are  not  to  be  trusted,  of  course  I  can't  con- 
tinue to  employ  you.' 

A  wild  hope  sprang  in  Hood's  eyes,  and 
the  rush  of  gratitude  at  his  heart  compelled 
him  to  speak. 

'  Oh,  ]\Ir.  Dagworthy,  you  are  generous ! 
You  have  always  treated  me  with  kindness. 
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and  this  is  how  I  repay  you.  It  was  base  ; 
I  deserve  no  mercy.  The  temptation — '  he 
grew  incoherent ;  '  I  have  been  driven  hard 
by  want  of  money.  I  know  that  is  no  excuse. 
I  had  no  intention  at  first  of  taking  the 
money  ;  I  came  here  to  give  it  you  ;  I  sliould 
have  done  so  without  a  thought  of  dishonesty, 
but  you  happened  to  be  away.  In  going  to 
Hebsworth  I  lost  my  hat,  and  I  had  not 
enough  money  of  my  own  to  buy  another  ;  I 
had  to  change  the  note — that  was  the  tempt- 
ation— I  will  return  it. — But  for  this  work 
here^  I  might  by  now  have  been  in  the  work- 
house. Try,  sir,  to  forgive  my  baseness  ;  I 
cannot  forgive  myself.' 

Dagworthy  turned  his  face  away. 

*Well,'  he  said,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand, 
'  all  that's  too  late.' 

*  Sir,'  Hood  pursued,  spurred  by  foresight 
of  penury  perhaps  as  much  as  by  dread  of 
having  to  explain  his  dismissal  at  home,  for 
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penury  had  been  his  relentless  foe  through 
life,  '  sir,  is  it  in  vain  to  ask  you  to  give  me 
another  chance  ?  I  am  not  a  dishonest  man  ; 
never  before  has  such  a  temptation  come  to 
me,  and  surely  never  would  again.  Will  you 
— I  entreat  you  to  think  what  it  means — at 

my  age — my  wife I  ought  to  be  content 

with  thanking  you  for  having  spared  me — 
how  few  would  have  done  that !  Let  me 
continue  to  serve  you — a  lower  salary — if  it 
be  ever   so  little — till  I  have   regained  your 

confidence ' 

Dagworthy  was  drumming  with  his 
fi no;ers  on  the  desk.  Not  for  an  instant  did 
he  falter  in  his  purpose,  but  it  gave  him 
pleasure  to  be  thus  prayed  to.  The  employer 
of  labour  is  not  as  a  rule  troubled  with  a 
lively  imagination  ;  a  pity,  for  it  would  surely 
gratify  him  to  feel  in  its  fulness  at  times  his 
power  of  life  and  death.  Native  defect  and 
force  of  habit  render  it  a  matter  of  course  that 
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a  small  population  should  eat  or  starve  at  his 
pleasure  ;  possibly  his  resolution  in  seasons 
of  strike  is  now  and  then  attributable  to 
awakening  of  insight  and  pleasure  in  prolong- 
ing his  role  of  hunger-god.  Dagworthy  ap- 
preciated his  victim's  despair  all  the  more 
that  it  made  present  to  him  the  wretchedness 
that  would  fall  on  Emily.  Think  not  that 
the  man  was  unashamed.  With  difficulty 
he  could  brinof  himself  to  meet  Hood's  look. 
But  self- contempt  may  well  consist  with 
perseverance  in  gratification  of  ignoble  in- 
stincts. 

When  Hood  ceased,  there  came  this  reply : 
'  I  shall  not  grant  what  you  ask,  simply 
because  it  is  against  my  principles.  I  let  you 
off,  for  it  would  do  me  no  good  to  punish 
you,  and  certainly,  as  regards  yourself,  the 
lesson  will  be  enough.  But  I  can't  keep  you 
in  my  employ,  so  we'll  talk  no  more  about  it. 
You  were  going   to  take  your  holiday  from 
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the  end  of  this  week,  I  thmk  ?  Very  well, 
let  it  be  supposed  that  you  begin  to-day  in- 
stead, and  in  a  day  or  two  write  me  a  note 
giving  up  your  place.' 

This  was  not  yielding  on  Dagworthy's 
part ;  it  merely  occurred  to  him  as  a  way  of 
protecting  himself  if  there  should  be  future 
need. 

Hood  w^as  standing  with  bent  head  ;  he 
seemed  unable  either  to  speak  or  to  depart. 

'  You  may  go,'  Dagworthy  said. 

'Sir, — I  may  refer  to  you?'  asked  the 
wretched  man,  roused  by  the  bidding. 

'  No,  I  think  not,'  was  the  calm  reply. 
'  Unless,  of  course,  you  are  willing  that  I 
should  state  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  ?  ' 

Hood  staofo^ered  from  the  room 

"When  Emily  came  down  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  her  appearance  was  such  that 
her  mother  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm. 
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^  Why,  child,  you  are  like  a  ghost  !  Why 
didn't  you  stay  in  bed?  I  was  just  coming 
up  to  you,  hoping  you'd  been  asleep.  I  must 
go  for  Dr.  Evans  at  once.' 

Emily  resisted. 

'  But  I  certainly  shall,  say  what  you  like. 
No  headache  would  make  you  look  like  that. 
And  you're  as  feverish  as  you  can  be.  Go 
up  to  bed  again  ;  you  hardly  look,  though, 
as  if  you  could  climb  the  stairs.  I'll  put  on 
my  things  and  go  round.' 

It  was  only  by  affecting  anger  that  Emily 
could  overcome  her  mother's  pm^pose.  She 
did  indeed  feel  ill,  but  to  submit  to  treatment 
was  impossible  whilst  this  day  lasted.  Far 
worse  than  her  bodily  fever  was  the  mental 
anguish  which  would  not  allow  her  to  remain 
•in  one  place  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  and  did  not  suffer  the  pretence  of  occu- 
pation. How  would  it  come  about  ?  Was 
her  father  at  this  moment  in  the  hands  of  the 
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police  ?  How  would  the  first  news  come  to 
Banbrigg,  and  when  ?  The  sound  of  every 
vehicle  on  the  road  ^^as  an  approaching  terror ; 
she  was  constantly  at  the  window  to  watch 
the  people  who  came  near.  It  had  seemed 
to  her  that  she  realised  what  this  trial  would 
be,  yet  her  anticipation  had  fallen  far  below 
the  experience  of  these  fearful  hours.  At 
instants,  she  all  but  repented  what  she  had 
done,  and  asked  herself  if  there  was  not  even 
now  a  chance  of  somehow  saving  her  father. 
The  face  which  he  had  raised  to  the  window 
as  he  left  home  smote  her  heart.  Not  a  word 
of  kindness  had  she  spoken  to  him  since 
Friday  night.  Oh,  what  inconceivable  cruelty 
had  possessed  her,  that  she  let  him  go  this 
morning  without  even  having  touched  his 
hand  ?  Could  her  mind  endure  this  ?  Was 
she  not  now  and  then  near  to  delirium  ? 
Once  she  went  to  the  window,  and,  to  her 
horror,    could    see  nothing ;  a  blue   and  red 
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mist  hovered  before  her  eyes.  It  left  her, 
but  other  symptoms  of  physical  distress  grew 
from  hour  to  hour,  and  she  dreaded  lest 
strength  to  endure  might  wholly  forsake  her 
before  night  came.  She  tried  to  picture  her 
father  returning  as  usual ;  human  pity  might 
have  spoken  even  in  Dagworthy's  heart ;  or 
if  not  so,  then  he  might  have  been  induced  to 
forbear  by  a  hope  of  winning  her  gratitude. 
Very  agony  made  her  feel  almost  capable  of 
rewardmg  such  mercy.  For  Wilfrid  seemed 
now  very  far  away,  and  her  love  had  fallen  to 
the  background ;  it  was  not  the  supreme 
motive  of  her  being  as  hitherto.  Would  she 
suffer  thus  for  AVilfrid  ?  The  question  forced 
itself  upon  her,  and  for  reply  she  shuddered  ; 
such  bonds  seemed  artificial  compared  with 
those  which  linked  her  to  her  father,  the  love 
which  was  coeval  with  her  life.  All  feelinor  is 
so  relative  to  ch'cumstances,  and  what  makes 
so  stable  as  the  cement  of  habit  ? 
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In  the  early  hours  of  the  afternoon  a  lull 
of  utter  weariness  relieved  her  ;  she  lay  upon 
the  couch  and  all  but  slept ;  it  was  some- 
thing between  sleep  and  loss  of  consciousness 
following  on  excessive  pain.  She  awoke  to 
find  the  doctor  bending  over  her  ;  Mrs.  Hood 
had  become  so  alarmed  that  she  had  despatched 
a  neighbour  secretly  on  the  errand.  Emily 
was  passive,  and  by  her  way  of  speaking 
half  disofuised  the  worst  features  of  her 
state.  Nevertheless ,  the  order  was  given 
that  she  should  go  to  bed.  She  promised  to 
obey. 

'  As  soon  as  father  comes,'  she  said,  when 
alone  again  with  her  mother.  '  It  cannot  be 
Ion  Of  till  his  time.' 

She  would  not  yield  beyond  this.  But 
the  hour  of  return  came,  and  her  father  de- 
layed. Then  was  every  minute  an  eternity. 
No  longer  able  to  keep  her  reclining  position, 
she  stood  again  by  the  window,  and  her  eyes 
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lost  their  vision  from  straining  upon  one  spot, 
that  at  which  Hood  would  first  appear.  She 
leaned  her  head  upon  the  window-sill,  and  let 
her  ears  take  their  turn  of  watching  ;  the 
first  touch  of  a  hand  at  the  gate  would  reach 
her.     But  there  came  none. 

Can  hours  thus  be  lived  through  ?  Ah, 
which  of  us  to  whom  time  has  not  been  a 
torment  of  hell  ?  Is  there  no  nether  Circle, 
where  dread  anticipation  eternally  prolongs 
itself,  eternally  varied  with  hope  in  vain  for 
ever? 

Mrs.  Hood  had  abandoned  her  useless 
protests  ;  she  came  and  sat  by  the  girl. 

'  IVe  no  doubt  he's  gone  to  the  Walkers'/ 
she  kept  saying,  naming  acquaintances  with 
whom  Hood  occasionally  spent  an  evening. 
Then,  '  And  why  need  you  wait  for  him,  my 
dear?  Can't  he  go  up  and  see  you  as  soon 
as  he  gets  in  ?  ' 

'  Mother,'  Emily  said  at  last,  '  will  you  go 
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to  the  Walkers'  and  ask  ?     It  is  not    really 
very  far.     AYill  you  go  ? ' 

'  But.  my  child,  it  will  take  me  at  least 
an  hour  to  walk  there  and  back!  I  should 
only  miss  him  on  the  way.  Are  you  afraid 
of  something  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  I  am.  I  believe  something  has 
happened  to  him.' 

'  Those  are  your  fancies.  You  are  very 
poo]*ly  ;  it  is  cruel  to  me  to  refuse  to  go  to 
bed.' 

'  Will  you  go,  mother  ? — If  you  do  not,  I 
must  ;  ill  or  not,  I  must  go.' 

She  started  to  her  feet.  Her  mother  gazed 
at  her  in  fear, — believing  it  the  beginning  of 
delirium. 

'  Emily,  my  dear  child,'  she  pleaded,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  girl's  arm,  '  won't  you  come 
upstairs, — to  please  me,  dear  ?  ' 

'  Mother,  if  you  will  go,  I  promise  to  lie 
here  quietly  till  your  return.' 
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'  But  it  is  impossible  to  leave  you  alone  in 
the  house.  Look  now,  it  is  nine  o'clock  ;  in 
half  an  hour,  an  hour  at  most,  your  father 
will  be  back.  Why,  you  know  how  often  he 
stays  late  when  he  gets  talking.' 

Emily  was  silent  for  a  few  minutes.  Then 
she  said: 

'  Will  you  ask  Mrs.  Hopkins  to  send  her 
servant  ?  ' 

'  But  think — the  trouble  it  will  be  oivins^.' 

'Will  you  do  it?  I  wish  it.  Will  you 
go  and  ask  her?      I  will  give  the  girl  money.' 

'  If  you  are  so  determined,  of  course  I  will 
ask  her.     But  I'm  sure ' 

At  length  she  left  the  room,  to  go  out  of 
the  house  by  the  back  door  and  call  at  the 
neighbours'.  Scarcely  was  she  away,  when 
Emily  darted  upstairs,  and  in  an  instant  was 
down  again,  with  her  hat  and  a  cloak  : 
another  moment,  and  she  was  out  in  the 
road.       She    did    not    forget    the    terror   her 
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mother  would  suffer,  on  finding  her  gone; 
but  endurance  had  reached  its  limit.  It  was 
growing  dark.  After  one  look  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Dunfield,  she  took  the  opposite  way, 
and  ran  towards  the  Heath,  ran  till  her 
breath  failed  and  she  had  to  drop  into  a  quick 
walk.  Once  more  she  was  going  to  the 
Upper  Heath,  and  to  the  house  which  was 
the  source  of  all  her  misery.  When  she 
reached  the  quarry  it  was  quite  dark  ;  at  her 
approach  she  saw  the  shape  of  a  man  move 
away  into  the  shadow  of  the  quarried  rock, 
and  an  unreasoning  fear  spurred  her  past 
the  spot.  Five  minutes  more  and  she  was 
at  Dagworthy's  gate.  She  rang  the  door 
bell. 

The  servant  told  her  that  Mr.  Dagworthy 
was  at  home  ;  she  declined  to  give  her  name, 
but  said  she  must  see  him  at  once.  Speedily 
she  was  led  into  a  room,  where  her  enemy  sat 
alone. 
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He  looked  at  her  wonderingly,  then  with 
a  deep  flush — for  now  he  surely  had  gained 
his  end, — he  advanced  towards  her  without 
speaking. 

*  Where  is  my  father  ?  '  she  asked  ;  the 
voice  which  disabused  him  did  not  seem 
Emily's. 

*  Isn't  he  at  home  ?  * 

^  He  has  not  come  home.  What  have  you 
done  ? ' 

'  Xot  come  home  ?  ' 

'-  Then  he  is  free  ?  He  is  safe — my  father  ? 
You  have  spared  him  ?  ' 

Dagworthy  inwardly  cursed  himself  for 
shortsightedness.  \Yere  he  but  able  to  an- 
swer 'Yes/  would  she  not  yield  him  any- 
thing? Why  had  he  not  made  trial  of  this 
policy?  Or  was  it  now  too  late?  But  Hood 
had  not  returned  home.  The  man  had  gone 
forth  from  him  in  despair.  As  he  gazed  at 
the  girl,  a  suspicion,  all  but  a  fear,   touched 
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him.  Why  should  Hood  remain  away  from 
his  house? 

She  was  repeating  her  questions  implor- 
ingly. 

'  He  is  free,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
Emily.' 

'  You  have  forgiven  him  ?  Oh,  you  have 
had  that  mercy  upon  us  ?  ' 

'  Sit  down,  and  let  us  talk  about  it,'  said 
Dag  worthy. 

She  did  not  seem  to  notice  that  he  had 
taken  her  hand  ;  but  the  next  moment  he 
was  holding  her  in  his  arm,  and  with  a  cry 
she  broke  away. 

'  There  are  others  in  the  house,'  she 
exclaimed,  her  wild,  fearful  eyes  seeking 
other  exit  than  that  which  he  stopped.  '  I 
must  call  for  their  help.  Can  you  not  see 
that  I  am  suffering — ill?  Are  you  pitiless? 
But  no — no — for  you  have  spared  him !  ' 

Dagworthy   mastered   himself,  though   it 
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cost  him  something,  and  spoke  with  an  effort 
at  gentleness. 

'  What  thanks  have  you  to  give  n.e, 
Emily?' 

^  My  life's  gratitude — but  that  will  be 
your  least  reward.' 

'  Ay,  but  how  is  the  gratitude  going  to  be 
shown?  ' 

Her  keen  sense  found  a  fear  in  his  manner 
of  speaking. 

'  You  have  not  said  a  word  to  him? '  she 
asked,  seeming  to  forget  his  question. 

Of  what  ultimate  use  was  it  to  lie  ?  And 
she  would  not  suffer  him  within  reach  of  her. 

'  I  couldn't  very  well  help  doing  that.'  he 
replied,  unable  to  resolve  how  it  were  best  to 
speak,  and  uttering  the  first  words  that  came, 
carelessly. 

'  Then  he  knows  you  have  discovered ' 

Her  voice  failed.  Such  explanation  of  her 
father's  absence  was  a  new  terror. 
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'  Yes,  he  knows,'  Dagworthy  answered, 
cruelty  resuming  its  fascination.  '  I  couldn't 
keep  him  at  the  mill,  you  know,  though  I  let 
him  off  his  punishment/ 

'  You  dismissed  him  ? ' 

'  I  did.  It's  not  too  late  to  have  him 
back,  and  something  better.' 

'  Let  me  go !  '  she  said  hoarsely. 

He  moved  from  the  door  ;  sight  of  such 
misery  vanquished  even  him. 

When  she  reached  home,  her  mother  was 
standing  with  two  or  three  neighbours  in 
front  of  the  house  ;  at  the  sight  of  Emily 
there  were  exclamations  of  relief  and  welcome. 

'  My  child,  where  can  you  have  been  ?  ' 
Mrs.  Hood  cried,  following  the  girl,  who 
passed  the  garden  gate  without  pausing. 

'  Is  father  come  ? '  was  the  reply. 

'  No,  not  yet.  But  where  have  you  been  ? 
Why,  you  were  coming  from  the  Heath, 
Emily,  in  the  night  air,  and  you  so  ill !  * 
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*  I  have  been  to  ask  Mr.  Dag  worthy,' 
Emily  said,  in  a  tired  voice.  ^  He  knows 
nothing  of  him.' 

Her  strength  bore  her  into  the  parlour, 
then  she  sank  upon  the  couch  and  closed  her 
eyes.  Mrs.  Hood  summoned  the  help  of  her 
friends.  Unresisting,  with  eyes  still  closed, 
silent,  she  was  carried  upstairs  and  laid  in 
her  bed.  Her  mother  sat  by  her.  Midnight 
came,  and  Hood  did  not  return.  Already 
Mrs.  Hood  had  begun  to  suspect  something 
mysterious  in  Emily's  anxiety  ;  her  own  fears 
now  became  active.  She  went  to  the  front 
door  and  stood  there  with  impatience,  by  turns 
angry  and  alarmed.  Her  husband  had  never 
been  so  late.     She  returned  to  the  bedroom. 

'  Emily,  are  you  awake,  dear? ' 

The  girl's  eyes  opened,  but  she  did  not 
sj^eak. 

'  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  your  father 
should  stay  away  ?  ' 
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A  slight  shake  of  the  head  was  the 
reply. 

The  deepest  stillness  of  night  was  upon 
the  house.  As  Mrs.  Hood  seated  herself  with 
murmured  bewailing  of  such  wretchedness, 
there  sounded  a  heavy  crash  out  on  the 
staircase  ;  it  was  followed  by  a  peculiar 
ringing  reverberation.  Emily  rose  with  a 
shriek. 

'  My  love — hush  !  hush  ! '  said  her  mother. 
'  It's  only  the  clock  -weight  fallen.  How  that 
does  shake  my  nerves  !  It  did  it  only  last 
week,  and  gave  me  such  a  start.' 

Grasping  her  mother's  hand,  the  girl  lay 
back,  death-pale.  The  silence  was  deeper 
than  before,  for  not  even  the  clock 
ticked 

Dagworthy  could  not  sleep.  At  sunrise 
he  had  wearied  himself  so  with  vain  efforts  to 
lie  still,  that  he  resolved  to  take  a  turn  across 
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the  Heath,  and  then  rest  if  he  felt   able   to. 
He  rose  and  went  into  the  still  morning  air. 

The  Heath  was  beautiful,  seen  thus  in  the 
purple  flush  of  the  dawn.    He  had  called  forth 
a    dog   to   accompany  him,    and    the    animal 
careered  in  great  circles  over  the  dewy  sward, 
barking  at   the  birds  it   started  up,    leaping 
high  from  the  ground,  mad  with  the  joy  of 
life.     He  ran  a  race  with  it  to  the  wall  which 
bounded  the  top  of  the  quarry.     The  exercise 
did  him  good,  driving  from  his  mind  shadows 
which  had  clung^  about  it  in  the  nitrht.    Reach- 
ing   the    wall    he    rested    his    arms  upon    it, 
and  looked  over  Dunfield  to  the  glory  of  the 
rising  sun.     The  smoke  of  the  mill-chimne3's, 
thickening  as  fires  were  coaled  for  the  day's 
work,  caught  delicate  reflection  from  the  sky ; 
the  lofty  spire  of  the  church  seemed  built  of 
some  beautiful  rose-hued  stone.     The  grassy 
country   round  about  wore   a   fresher  green 
than  it  was  wont  to  show ;  the  very  river,  so 
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foul  in  reality  with  the  refuse  of  manufactures, 
gleamed  like  a  pure  current. 

Dag  worthy's  eyes  fixed  themselves  on  the 
horizon,  and  grew  wide  with  the  sense  of 
things  half  understood. 

The  dog  had  left  him  and  was  gone  round 
into  the  quarry.  A  bark  came  from  below. 
At  a  second  bark  Dagworthy  looked  down. 
The  dog  was  snuffing  at  a  man  who  lay  be- 
tween a  big  piece  of  quarried  stone  and  a 
little  grass-bordered  pool.  Asleep — was  he  ? 
Yet  it  was  not  the  attitude  in  which  men 
sleep.     The  dog  barked  a  third  time. 

He  left  his  position,  and  followed  the 
circuit  which  would  bring  him  down  to  where 
the  man  lay.  Whilst  still  a  few  yards  off,  he 
checked  himself.  If  the  man  slept,  his  body 
was  strangely  distorted  ;  one  arm  seemed  to 
be  beneath  him,  the  other  was  extended  stiffly  ; 
the  face  looked  at  the  sky.  A  few  steps,  and 
Dagworthy,  gazing  upon  the  face,  knew  it. 
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A  cold  shudder  thrilled  him,  and  he  drew 
back.  His  foot  struck  against  something  ;  it 
was  a  bottle.  He  picked  it  up,  and  read  a 
word  in  large  print  on  the  white  label. 

The  temptation  to  look  full  into  the  face 
again  was  irresistible,  though  horror  shook 
him  as  he  approached.  The  features  were 
hideous,  the  eyes  starting  from  their  sockets, 
the  lips  drawn  back  over  the  teeth.  He 
turned  and  walked  away  rapidly,  followed  by 
the  dog,  which  roused  the  quarry  echoes 
with  its  barking. 

*  My  God  !     I  never  thought  of  that.' 

The  words  uttered  themselves  as  he 
speeded  on.  Only  at  the  garden-gate  he 
stayed,  and  then  seemed  to  reflect  upon  what 
he  should  do.  The  temptation  was  to  return 
into  the  house  and  leave  others  to  spread  the 
news  ;  there  would  be  workmen  in  the  quarry 
in  less  than  an  hour.  Yet  he  did  not  do  this, 
but  hurried  past  his  own  door  to  the  house  of 
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a  doctor  not  a  hundred  yards  away.     Him  he 
called  forth 

About  midday  a  covered  burden  was 
brought  in  a  cart  to  Banbrigg ;  the  cart 
stopped  before  the  Hoods'  house,  and  tw^o 
men,  lifting  the  burden,  carried  it  through  the 
gate  and  to  the  door.  Mrs.  Hood  had  already 
opened  to  them,  and  stood  with  her  face  half- 
hidden.  The  burden  was  taken  into  the 
parlour,  and  placed  upon  the  couch.  The 
outline  was  that  of  a  man's  form. 

In  the  kitchen  were  two  women,  neigh- 
bours ;  as  soon  as  the  men  had  departed, 
and  the  front  door  was  closed,  they  stole 
forward,  one  sobbing,  the  other  pale  with 
fear.  They  entered  the  sitting-room,  and 
Mrs.  Hood  went  in  with  them.  She  was 
strangely  self- controlled  All  three  stood 
looking  at  the  wrapped  form,  which  was  that 
of  a  man. 

'  I    shan't    dare    to    look    at    him !  '    Mrs. 
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Hood  whispered.  '  The  doctor  told  me  I 
wasn't  to.     Oh,  my  husband  !  ' 

With  the  subUme  love  of  woman,  conquer- 
ing all  dread,  she  dropped  to  her  knees  and 
laid  her  head  on  the  pillow  of  the  couch  by 
the  side  of  that  head  so  closely  shrouded. 

'  Thank  God,  Emily  can't  see  this  ! '  she 
groaned. 

'  Hadn't  I  better  go  up  to  her  ?  '  one  of 
the  women  asked.  Both  of  them  stood  at  a 
distance. 

'  Yes,  perhaps  you  had.  But  you'll  be 
wanted  at  home.  Stay  with  me  a  minute, 
then  ril  lock  this  door  and  go  up  my- 
self.' 

At  the  sound  of  a  hand  on  the  door  all 
turned  with  a  movement  of  surprise  and 
affright.  There  entered  Emily,  hurriedly 
dressed,  her  hair  loose  upon  her  shoulders. 
She  looked  round  the  room,  with  half-con- 
scious,   pitiful    gaze,    then  upon  her  mother. 
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then  at  the  form  on  the  couch.  She  pointed 
to  it. 

*  He  has  come  ?  ' 

Her  voice  was  unearthly.  The  sound 
gave  her  mother  strength  to  run  to  her,  and 
throw  her  arms  about  her,  sobbing,  terror- 
stricken. 

She  suffered  herself  to  be  led  upstairs,  and 
did  not  speak. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

NEWS    AND     COMMENTS. 

As  a  man  who  took  the  world  as  he  found  it, 
and  on  the  whole  found  it  well  worth  accept- 
ing on  such  terms,  Mr.  Athel  was  not  likely 
to  allow  his  annoyance  with  Wilfrid  to  threaten 
the  habitual  excellence  of  his  digestion.  His 
disappointment  was  real  enough.  AVhen  of  a 
sudden  Wilfrid  had  announced  that  he  could 
not  accompany  the  family  party  to  Switzer- 
land, Mr.  Athel  was  saved  from  undignified 
irresolution  by  a  hearty  outburst  of  temper 
which  saw  him  well  over  the  Straits  before  it 
gave  way  to  the  natural  reaction,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  which  he  called  himself  a  blockhead. 
He   had,    beyond    a   doubt,    precipitated    the 
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marriage,  when  postponement  was  the  only 
thing  he  really  cared  about.  To  abuse  him- 
self was  one  thing,  the  privilege  which  an 
Englishman  is  ready  enough  to  exercise  ;  to 
have  his  thoughts  uttered  to  him  by  his  sister 
with  feminine  neatness  and  candour  was  quite 
another  matter.  Mrs.  Rossall  had  in  vain 
attempted  to  stem  the  flood  of  wrath  rushing 
Channelwards.  Overcome,  she  clad  herself 
in  meaning  silence,  until  her  brother,  too  in- 
genuous man,  was  compelled  to  return  to  the 
subject  himself,  and,  towards  the  end  of  the 
journey,  rashly  gave  utterance  to  half  a  wish 
that  he  had  not  left  '  that  young  fool '  behind. 
Mrs.  Rossall,  herself  a  little  too  impetuous 
when  triumph  was  no  longer  doubtful,  made 
such  pomted  remarks  on  the  neglect  of  good 
advice  that  the  ire  which  was  cooling  shot 
forth  flame  in  another  direction.  Brother  and 
sister  arrived  at  Geneva  in  something  less  than 
perfect   amity.     Their  real  affection  for  each 
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other  was  quite  capable  of  bearing  not  in- 
frequently the  strain  of  irritability  on  botli 
sides.  A  day  of  mutual  causticities  had  well 
prepared  the  ground  for  the  return  of  good 
temper,  when  the  arrival  of  Wilfrid,  by  as- 
tonishing both,  hastened  their  complete  recon- 
ciliation. Wilfrid  was  mysterious  ;  for  a 
week  he  kept  his  counsel,  and  behaved  as  if 
nothing  unusual  had  happened.  By  that 
time  Mr.  Athel's  patience  had  reached  its 
limit ;  he  requested  to  be  told  how  matters 
stood.  Wilfrid,  determined  not  to  compromise 
his  dignity  by  speaking  first,  but  glad  enough 
when  his  father  broached  the  topic,  related  the 
story  of  his  \Tisit  to  Dunfield.  Possibly  he 
laid  needless  emphasis  on  Emily's  unselfish 
prudence. 

^  I  fail  to  see  the  striking  meritoriousness 
of  all  that,'  Mr.  Athel  observed,  put  into  a 
good  humour  by  the  result,  and  consequently 
allowing  himself  a   little  captiousness.       '  It 
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merely  means  that  she  behaved  as  any  woman 
who  respected  herself  would  under  the  circum- 
stances. Your  own  behaviour,  on  the  other 
hand — well,  let  it  pass.' 

'  I  don't  see  that  I  could  have  acted  other- 
wise,' said  Wilfrid,  too  contented  to  care 
about  arguing  the  pomt. 

'  You  of  course  saw  her  parents?  ' 

Wilfrid  had  given  no  detailed  account  of 
the  way  in  which  his  interview  with  Emily 
had  been  obtained.  He  mentioned  it  now, 
his  father  listenino;  with  the  frowninof  smile  of 
a  man  wlio  judges  such  puerilities  from  the 
standpoint  of  comfortable  middle  age. 

The  tone  between  them  returned  before 
long  to  the  friendliness  never  previously 
interrupted.  Mr.  Athel  shortly  wrote  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Baxendale,  of  Duntield,  whom 
he  only  knew  by  name  as  Beatrice  Redwing's 
uncle,  and  begged  for  private  information 
regarding   Emily's   family.       He    received   a 
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courteous  reply,  the  details  not  of  course 
wholly  palatable,  but  confirmatory  of  the 
modest  hopes  he  had  entertained.  This  reply 
he  showed  to  his  sister.  Mrs.  Rossall  raised 
her  eyebrows  resignedly,  and  returned  the 
letter  in  silence. 

'  What  one  expected,  I  suppose  ? '  said 
Mr.  Athel. 

'  I  suppose  so.  Mr.  Baxendale  probably 
thinks  the  man  has  been  applying  for  a  posi- 
tion in  your  pantry.' 

'  Well,  I  was  obliged,  you  know,  to  hint 
at  my  reasons  for  seeking  information.' 

'  You  did?  Then  Beatrice  knows  all 
about  it  by  this  time.  As  well  that  way  as 
any  other,  I  suppose.' 

'  We  shall  have  to  take  the  matter  like 
reasonable  beings,  Edith,'  said  her  brother,  a 
trifle  annoyed  by  her  failure  to  countenance 
him. 

'  Yes ;    but   you    seem   anxious    that     I 
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should   rejoice.       That    would   not    be   very 
reasonable.' 

Somethmg  warned  Mr.  Athel  that  he  had 
better  abstain  from  rejoinder ;  he  pursed  his 
lips  and  walked  away. 

Wilfrid  had  not  spoken  of  the  subject  to 
his  aunt  since  the  disclosure  at  The  Firs,  and 
Mrs.  Rossall  was  offended  by  his  silence  at 
least  as  much  as  by  the  prospect  of  his 
marrying  Miss  Hood.  Clearly  he  regarded 
the  matter  as  no  concern  of  hers,  whereas  a 
woman  claims  by  natural  right  a  share  in  the 
matrimonial  projects  of  all  her  male  relatives 
with  whom  she  is  on  a  footing  of  intimacy. 
Perhaps  the  main  cause  of  her  displeasure  in 
the  first  instance  had  been  the  fact  that 
things  should  have  got  to  such  a  pass  with- 
out her  having  as  much  as  suspected  the 
imminence  of  danger  ;  she  regarded  Emily  as 
one  that  had  outwitted  her.  Dearly  would 
she  have  liked  to  be  able  to  meet  her  brother 
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with  the  assertion  that  she  had  suspected  it 
all  along  ;  the  impossibility  of  doing  so — not 
from  conscientious  scruples,  but  because  in 
that  case  it  would  clearly  have  been  her  duty 
to  speak — exasperated  her  disappointment  at 
the  frustration  of  the  match  she  desired. 
Now  that  she  was  o^ettinor  used  to  the  state 
of  things,  Wilfrid's  behaviour  to  her  became 
the  chief  ground  of  her  offence.  It  seemed  to 
her  that  at  least  he  owed  some  kind  of 
apology  for  the  distress  he  had  naturally 
caused  her  ;  in  truth  she  would  have  liked 
him  to  undertake  the  task  of  winning  her 
over  to  his  side.  Between  her  and  her 
nephew  there  had  never  existed  a  warm  con- 
fidence, and  Wilfrid's  present  attitude  was 
too  much  a  confirmation  of  the  feelin2^  she 
had  experienced  now  and  then,  that  his 
afi'ection  was  qualified  with  just  a  little  con- 
tempt. She  was  not,  she  knew,  a  strong- 
minded   woman,   and   on   that    very  account 
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cared  more  for  the  special  dominion  of  her 
sex.  Since  Wilfrid  had  ceased  to  be  a 
hobbledehoy,  it  would  have  become  him  to 
put  a  little  more  of  the  courtier  into  his 
manner  towards  her.  For  are  there  not 
countries  in  which  their  degree  of  kin  is  no 
bar  to  matrimony?  Mrs.  Rossall  was  of  the 
women  who  like  the  flavour  of  respectful 
worship  in  all  men  who  are  neither  father, 
brother,  nor  son.  Wilfrid  had  fallen  short  of 
tills,  and  hence  the  aiFectation  with  which  she 
had  persisted  in  regarding  him  as  a  schoolboy. 
His  latest  exploits  were  vastly  more  interest- 
ing to  her  than  anything  he  had  done  in 
academic  spheres,  and  she  suffered  a  sense  of 
exclusion  in  seeing  him  so  determined  to  dis- 
regard her  opinion. 

She  persuaded  him  to  row  her  out  one 
evening  on  a  lake  by  which  they  were 
spending  a  few  days.  Wilfrid,  suspecting 
that  she  aimed  at  a  tete-a-tete^  proposed  that 
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his    father    should    accompany    them.      Mrs. 
Rossall  overruled  the  suggestion. 

'  How  wonderfully  you  are  picking  up,'  she 
said,  after  watching  liim  pull  for  a  few 
minutes.  '  Do  you  know,  AVilf,  your  ten- 
dency is  to  stoutness  ;  in  a  few  years  you 
will  be  portly,  if  you  live  too  sedentary  a 
life.' 

He  looked  annoyed,  and  by  so  doing 
gratified  her.     She  proceeded  : 

^  What  do  you  think  I  overheard  one  of 
our  spectacled  friends  say  this  morning — 
^^  Sehen  Sie  mal^' — you  were  walking  at  a 
Httle  distance — ''  da  hahen  Sie  das  Muster  des 
englischen  Aristokraten.  0,  der  gate,  schlichte 
Junger'' 

WilMd  had  been  working  up  his  German. 
He  stopped  rowing,  red  with  vexation. 

'  That  is  a  malicious  invention,'  he  declared. 

'  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  The  truth  of  the 
remark  struck  me.' 
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*  I  am  obliged  to  you.' 

*  But,  my  dear  boy,  what  is  there  to  be 
oflPended  at  ?  The  man  envied  you  with 
all  his  heart  ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  see 
you  begin  to  look  so  smooth  about  the 
cheeks.' 

*  I  am  neither  an  aristocrat  nor  schlicht !  ' 

'  An  aristocrat  to  the  core.  I  never  knew 
anyone  so  sensitive  on  points  of  personal 
dignity,  so  intolerant  of  difference  of  opinion 
in  others,  so  narrowly  self-willed  !  Did  you 
imagine  yourself  to  have  the  air  of  a  hero  of 
romance,  of  the  intense  school  ?  ' 

Wilfrid  looked  into  her  eyes  and  laughed. 

'  That  is  your  way  of  saying  that  you 
think  my  recent  behaviour  incongruous. 
You  wish  to  impress  upon  me  how  absurd  I 
look  from  the  outside  ?  ' 

'  It  is  my  way  of  saying  that  I  am  sorry 
for  you.' 

He  laughed  again. 
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'  Then  the  English  aristocrat  is  an  object 
of  your  pity  ?  ' 

^  Certainly ;  when  he  gets  into  a  false 
position/ 

'  Ah  !  —  well,  suppose  we  talk  of  some- 
thing else.  Look  at  the  moon  rising  over 
that  shoulder  of  the  hill.' 

'  That,  by  way  of  proving  that  you  are 
romantic.  Xo,  we  won't  talk  of  something 
else.     AVhat  news  have  you  from  England?  ' 

'Xone,'  he  replied,  regarding  the  gleaming 
drops  that  fell  from  his  suspended  oar. 

'  And  you  are  troubled  that  the  post 
brings  you  nothing? ' 

*  How  do  you  know  ?  ' 

'  Your  emotions  are  on  the  surface.' 

He  made  no  reply. 

'  Ah !  '  Mrs.  Rossall  sighed,  '  what  a  pity 
you  are  so  independent.  I  often  think  a 
man's  majority  ought  to  come  ten  years  later 
than  it  does.     Most  of  you  are  mere  boys  till 
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thirty  at  least,  and  you  go  and  do  things  that 
you  repent  all  the  rest  of  your  lives.  Dare 
you  promise  to  come  to  me  in  ten  years  and 
tell  me  with  complete  frankness  what  you 
think  of — a  certain  step  ?  ' 

He  smiled  scornfully. 

'  Certainly:  let  us  register  the  undertaking.' 

After  pausing  a  moment,  he  continued 
with  an  outburst  of  vehemence — a  character- 
istic of  Wilfrid's  speech : 

'  You  illustrate  a  thought  I  have  often 
had  about  women.  The  majority  of  you,  at 
all  events  as  you  get  into  the  world,  have  no 
kind  of  faith  in  anything  but  sordid  motives. 
You  are  cynical  beyond  anything  men  can 
pretend  to  ;  you  scoff  at  every  suggestion  of 
idealism.  I  suppose  it  is  that  which  makes 
us  feel  the  conversation  of  most  women  of  re- 
finement so  intolerably  full  of  hypocrisies. 
Having  cast  away  all  faith,  you  cannot  dis- 
pense with  the  show  of  it  ;  the  traditions  of 
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your  sex  must  be  supported.  You  laugh  in 
your  sleeves  at  the  very  things  which  are 
supposed  to  constitute  your  claims  to  wor- 
ship ;  you  are  worldly  to  the  core.  Men  are 
very  Quixotes  compared  with  you  :  even  if 
they  put  on  cynicism  for  show,  they  are 
ashamed  of  it  within  themselves.  With  you, 
fine  feeling  is  the  affectation.  I  have  felt  it 
again  and  again.  Explain  it.  now  :  defend 
yourself,  if  you  can.  Show  me  that  I  am 
wrong,  and  I  will  thank  you  heartily.' 

'  My  word,  what  an  arraignment  I  '  cried 
Mrs.  Rossall,  between  amusement  at  his  bold- 
ness and  another  feelino-  which  warmed  her 
cheeks  a  little.  '  But  let  us  pass  from  broad 
accusation  to  particulars.  I  illustrate  all 
these  shocking  things — poor  me  I  How  do  I 
illustrate  them  ? ' 

'  In  the  whole  of  your  attitude  towards 
myself  of  late.  You  pooh-pooh  my  feelings, 
you    refuse    to  regard   me   as  anything  but  a 
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donkey,  you  prophesy  that  in  a  year  or  two 
I  shall  repent  having  made  a  disinterested 
marriao^e.  I  observe  the  difference  between 
your  point  of  view  and  my  father's.  The 
worst  of  it  is  you  are  sincere  :  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  do  not  call  upon  you  for 
an  expression  of  graceful  sentiments,  and  you 
are  not  ashamed  to  show  me  how  meanly  you 
regard  all  that  is  highest  and  purest  in  life.' 

'  Shall  I  explain  it?  Women  are  very 
quick  to  get  at  realities,  to  see  below  the 
surface  in  conduct  and  profession.  "We  be- 
come, you  say,  worldly  as  soon  as  we  get  into 
the  world.  Precisely  because  we  have  to  be 
so  wide  aw^ake  to  protect  ourselves.  We  in- 
stinctively know  the  difference  between  the 
ring:  of  false  and  true,  and  as  we  hear  the  false 
so  much  the  oftener !  Your  charge  against 
us  of  want  of  real  feeling  is  the  result  of  your 
ignorance  of  women ;  you  don't  see  below  the 
surface.' 
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'  Well  now,  apply  all  this  to  tlie  present 
instance.  What  has  your  insight  discerned 
in  my  proposed  marriage  to  cause  you  to  re- 
gard it  as  a  piece  of  folly  ?  ' 

'  Simply  this.  You  ally  yourself  with 
some  one  from  a  class  beneath  your  own. 
Such  marriages  very,  very  seldom  prove  any- 
thing but  miserable,  and  always  bring  a  great 
many  troubles.  You  will  say  that  Miss  Hood 
is  raised  by  education  above  the  class  in 
which  she  was  bom ;  but  no  doubt  she  has 
relatives,  and  they  can't  be  entirely  got  rid  of. 
However,  that  isn't  the  point  I  lay  most  stress 
on.' 

^WeU?' 

'  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  make  her  miser- 
able. You  are  marrying  too  young.  Your 
character  is  not  fixed.  In  a  few  years,  before 
that,  you  will  want  to  ^<^t  rid  of  her.' 

'  Well,  that  is  at  all  events  intelligible. 
And  your  grounds  for  the  belief  ?  ' 
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'  You  are  inconstant,  and  you  are  ambitious. 
You  might  marry  a  woman  from  a  class 
higher  than  your  own,  and  when  it  is  too  late 
you  will  understand  what  you  have  lost/ 

*  Worldly  advantages,  precisely.' 

*  And  how  if  your  keen  appreciation  of 
worldly  advantages  results  in  your  wife's 
unhappiness  ?  ' 

*  I  deny  the  keen  appreciation,  in  your 
sense.' 

'  Of  course  you  do.  Come  to  me  in  ten 
years  and  tell  me  your  opinion  of  women's 
ways  of  thinking.' 

This  was  the  significant  part  of  their  con- 
versation. Wilfrid  came  to  land  confirmed 
in  his  views  ;  Mrs.  Kossall,  with  the  satis- 
faction of  having  prophesied  uncomfortable 
things. 

She  had  a  letter  on  the  following  morning 
on  which  she  recognised  Beatrice  Redwing's 
hand.     To   her   surprise,    the   stamp  was   of 
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Dunfielcl.  It  proved  that  Beatrice  was  on  a 
visit  to  the  Baxendales.  Her  mother,  prior 
to  ofoiDo:  to  the  Isle  of  Wis^ht,  had  decided  to 
accept  an  invitation  to  a  house  in  the  mid- 
land counties,  which  Beatrice  did  not  greatly 
care  to  visit  ;  so  the  latter  had  used  tlie 
opportunity  to  respond  to  a  summons  from 
her  friends  in  the  north,  whom  she  had  not 
seen  for  four  years.  Beatrice  replied  to  a 
letter  from  Mrs.  Rossall  which  had  been 
forwarded  to  her. 

After  breakfast,  Mrs.  Rossall  took  her 
brother  aside  and  pointed  out  to  him  a  para- 
graph in  Beatrice's  letter.     It  ran  thus  : — 

'  A  very  shocking  thing  has  happened, 
which  I  suppose  I  may  mention,  as  you  will 
necessarily  hear  of  it  soon.  Miss  Hood's 
father  has  committed  suicide,  poisoned  him- 
self;  he  was  found  dead  on  a  connnon  just 
outside  the  town.  Xobody  seems  to  know  any 
reason,  unless  it  was  trouble  of  a  pecuniary 
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kind.  Miss  Hood  is  seriously  ill.  The 
Baxendales  send  daily  to  make  inquiries, 
and  I  am  afraid  the  latest  news  is  any- 
thing but  hopeful.  She  was  to  have  dined 
with  us  here  the  day  after  her  father's 
death.' 

There  was  no  further  comment  ;  the 
writer  went  on  to  speak  of  certain  peculiari- 
ties in  the  mode  of  conducting  service  at 
St.  Luke's  church. 

Mr.  Athel  read,  and,  in  his  manner,  whis- 
tled low.     His  sister  looked  interrogation. 

'  I  suppose  we  shall  have  to  tell  him,'  said 
the  former.  '  Probably  he  has  no  means  of 
hearing.' 

'  I  suppose  we  must.  He  has  been  anxious 
at  not  receiving  letters  he  expected.' 

'  How  do  you  know  ?  ' 

^  I  had  a  talk  with  him  last  night.' 

'  Ah,  so  I  thought.  The  deuce  take  it  ! 
Of    course   he'll   pack  off    on   the  moment. 
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What  on  earth  can  have  induced  the  man  to 
poison  himself  ?  ' 

Such  a  proceeding  was  so  at  variance  with 
Mr.  Athel's  views  of  life  that  it  made  him 
seriously  uncomfortable.  It  suggested  crim- 
inality, or  at  least  lunacy,  both  such  very  un- 
pleasant things  to  be  even  remotely  connected 
with.  Poverty  he  could  pardon,  but  suicide 
was  really  disreputable.  From  the  philosophic 
resignation  to  which  he  had  attained,  he  fell 
back  into  jDetulance,  always  easier  to  him  tlian 
grave  protest. 

*  The  deuce  take  it  !  '  he  repeated. 

Mrs.  Rossall  pointed  to  the  words  report- 
ing Emily's  condition  at  the  time  of  writing. 

^  That  was  more  than  two  days  ago,'  she 
said,  meaningly. 

*  H'm  !  '  went  her  brother. 

*  Wni  you  tell  him  ?  ' 

*  I  suppose  I  must.  Yes,  it  is  hai\lly 
allowable  even  to  postpone  it.     Where  is  he  ? ' 

K  2 
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Wilfrid  was  found  in  the  hotel  garden. 

*  Your  aunt  has  had  a  letter  from  Beatrice,' 
Mr.  Athel  began,  with  the  awkwardness  of  a 
comfortable  Englishman  called  upon  to  break 
bad  news.     '  She  is  staymg  in  Dunfield.' 

'  Indeed  ? ' 

^  There's  something  in  the  letter  you  ought 
to  know.' 

Wilfrid  looked  anxiously. 

*  It  appears  that  Miss  Hood's  father  has 
— don't  let  it  be  a  shock  to  you — has  just 
died,  and  died,  m  fact,  by  his  own  hands.' 

'  Has  killed  liimself  ? '  Wilfrid  exclaimed, 
turning  pale. 

*  Yes,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is  the  report. 
Miss  Hood  is  naturally  suffering  from — from 
the  shockmg  occurrence.' 

'  She  is  ill?  '  Wilfrid  asked,  when  he  had 
examined  his  father's  face  for  a  moment. 

'Yes,  I  am  afraid  she  is.  Beatrice  gives 
no  details.' 
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'  You  are  not  keeping  anything  from  me? ' 

'  Indeed,  nothing.  The  words  are  that 
she  is  ill,  and,  it  is  feared,  seriously.' 

'  I  must  go  at  once.' 

It  was  said  with  quiet  decision.  Wilfrid 
consulted  his  watch,  and  walked  rapidly  to 
the  hotel.  He  had  to  wait  a  couple  of  hours, 
however,  before  he  could  start  on  his  journey, 
and  he  spent  the  time  by  himself  His  father 
felt  he  could  be  of  no  use,  and  Mrs.  Rossall 
found  a  difficulty  in  approaching  her  nephew 
under  such  circumstances. 

'  You  will  telegraph?  '  Mr.  Athel  said,  at 
the  station,  by  way  of  expressing  himself 
sympathetically. 

The  train  moved  away ;  and  the  long^ 
miserable  hours  of  travelling  had  to  be  lived 
through.  Wilfrid's  thoughts  were  all  the 
more  anxious  from  his  ignorance  of  the  dead 
man's  position  and  history.  Even  yet  Emily 
had  said  very  little  of  her  parents  in  writing 
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to  him  ;  he  imagined  all  manner  of  wretched 
things  to  connect  her  silence  with  this  cata- 
strophe. His  fears  on  her  own  account  were 
not  excessive  ;  the  state  of  vigorous  health 
into  which  he  had  grown  during  late  weeks 
perhaps  helped  him  to  avoid  thoughts  of  a 
desperate  kind.  It  was  bad  enough  that  she 
lay  ill,  and  from  such  a  cause  ;  he  feared 
nothino;  worse  than  illness.  But  his  un- 
easiness  increased  as  time  went  on  ;  the 
travelling  seemed  intolerably  tardy.  He  had 
to  decide  what  his  course  would  be  on 
reaching  Dunfield,  and  decision  was  not  easy. 
To  go  straight  to  the  house  might  result  in 
painful  embarrassments ;  it  would  at  all 
events  be  better  first  to  make  inquiries  else- 
where. Could  he  have  recourse  to  Beatrice? 
At  first  the  suggestion  did  not  recommend 
itself,  but  nothing  better  came  into  his  mind, 
and,  as  his  impatience  grew,  the  obstacles 
seemed  so  trifling  that   he  overlooked  them. 
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He  remembered  that  the  address  of  the 
Baxendales  was  unknown  to  him  ;  but  it 
could  easily  be  discovered.  Yes,  he  would 
go  straight  to  Beatrice. 

Eeaching  London  at  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  he  drove  directly  to  King's  Cross, 
and  pursued  his  journey  northwards. 
Though  worn  with  fatigue,  excitement  would 
not  allow  him  more  than  a  snatch  of  sleep 
now  and  then.  When  at  length  he  stepped 
out  at  Dunfield,  he  was  in  sorry  plight.  He 
went  to  an  hotel,  refreshed  himself  as  well 
as  he  could,  and  made  inquiry  about  the 
Baxendales'  address.  At  four  o'clock  he 
presented  himself  at  the  house,  and  sent  in  a 
card  to  Beatrice. 

The  Baxendales  lived  in  St.  Luke's,  which 
we  already  know  as  the  fashionable  quarter  of 
Dunfield.  Their  house  stood  by  itself,  with 
high  walls  about  it,  enclosing  a  garden  ;  at 
the  door  were   stone   pillars,  the  lower  half 
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painted  a  dull  red.  It  seemed  the  abode  of 
solid  people,  not  troubled  with  scruples  of 
taste.  It  was  with  surprise  that  Wilfrid 
found  himself  in  a  room  abundantly  supplied 
with  books  and  furnished  in  library  fashion. 
His  state  of  mind  notwithstanding,  he  glanced 
along  a  few  shelves,  discovering  yet  more 
unexpected  things,  to  wit,  philosophical 
works.  Unfortunately  the  corners  of  the 
room  showed  busts  of  certain  modern  Enc^lish 
statesmen  ;  but  one  looks  for  weaknesses 
everywhere. 

Beatrice  entered,  rustling  in  a  light, 
shimmery  dress.  Her  face  expressed  em- 
barrassment rather  than  surprise  ;  after  the 
first  exchange  of  glances,  she  avoided  his 
eager  look.  Her  hand  had  lain  but  coldly  in 
his.  Wilfrid,  face  to  face  with  her,  found 
more  difficulty  in  speaking  than  he  had 
anticipated. 

'  I  have  come  directly  from  Switzerland,' 
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he  began.  '  You  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  my 
aunt  that ' 

His  hesitation  of  a  moment  was  relieved 
by  Beatrice. 

*  You  mean  Miss  Hood's  illness,'  she  said, 
looking  down  at  her  hands,  which  were 
lightly  clasped  on  her  Jap. 

'  Yes.  I  wish  for  news.  I  thought  it 
likely  you  might  know ' 

Probably  it  was  the  effect  of  his  weari- 
ness ;  he  could  not  speak  in  his  usual 
straightforward  way  ;  hesitancy,  to  his  own 
annoyance,  made  gaps  and  pauses  in  his 
sentences. 

'  We  heard  this  morning,'  Beatrice  said, 
looking  past  his  face  to  the  window,  '  that 
she  is  better.     The  danger  seems  to  be  over.' 

'  There  has  been  danger  ?  ' 

'  The  day  before  yesterday  she  was  given 

'  So   ill   as  that.'     AVilfrid  spoke  half  to 
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himself,  and  indeed  it  cost  him  an  effort  to 
make  his  voice  louder.  He  began,  '  Can  you 
tell  me '  and  again  paused. 

'  Have  you  heard  nothing  from  any  other 
quarter? '  Beatrice  asked,  after  a  silence  of 
almost  a  minute. 

He  looked  at  her,  wondering  what  she 
knew  of  his  relations  to  Emily.  It  was 
clear  that  his  interest  occasioned  her  no  sur- 
prise. 

^  I  came  away  immediately  on  hearing 
what  your  letter  contained.  There  is  no  one 
else  with  whom  I  could  communicate.  I  hesi- 
tated  to  go  to  the  house,  not  knowing 

Will  you  tell  me  what  you  know  of  this 
horrible  event  ? ' 

Beatrice  stroked  one  hand  with  the  other, 
and  seemed  to  constrain  herself  to  look  up 
and  to  speak. 

'  I  myself  know  nothing  but  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Hood's  death.     It   took  place  some  ten 
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days  ago,  on  Monday  of  last  week.  I  arrived 
here  on  the  Wednesday.' 

^  Of  course  there  was  an  mquest — with 
what  results  ? ' 

'  Xone,  beyond  the  verdict  of  suicide.  Xo 
definite  cause  could  be  discovered.  It  is  said 
that  he  suffered  from  very  narrow  means. 
His  body  was  found  by  Mr.  Dagworthy.' 

'  Who  is  Mr.  Dagworthy  ?  ' 

'I  thought  you  probably  knew,'  returned 
Beatrice,  glancing  quickly  at  him.  '  He  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Dagworthy  as  clerk  in  a 
manufactory.  He  had  just  left  for  his  summer 
holiday.' 

'  What  evidence  did  his  employer  give  ?  ' 

'  He  only  stated  that  Mr.  Hood  had  been 
perfectly  regular  and  satisfactory  at  his  work.' 

'  Then  in  truth  it  is  a  mystery  ?  ' 

*  Mr.  Baxendale  thinks  that  there  had 
been  a  long  struggle  wdth  poverty,  quite 
enough  to  account  for  the  end.' 
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Wilfrid  sat  in  gloomy  silence.  He  was 
picturing  what  Emily  must  have  endured, 
and  reproaching  himself  for  not  having  claimed 
a  right  to  her  entire  confidence,  when  it  was 
in  his  power  to  make  that  hard  path  smooth 
and  to  avert  this  fearful  misery.  Looking  up 
at  length,  he  met  the  girl's  eyes. 

'  I  need  not  explain  myself  to  you, 
Beatrice,'  he  said,  finding  at  last  a  natural 
tone,  and  calling  her  by  her  Christian  name 
because  he  had  much  need  of  friendly 
sympathy.  '  You  appear  to  know  why  I 
have  come.' 

She  answered  rather  hurriedly. 

'  I  should  not  have  known  but  for  some- 
thins;  that  Mrs.  Baxendale  told  me.  Mr. 
Athel  wrote  a  short  time  ago  to  ask  for  in- 
formation about  them — about  the  Hoods.' 

'  He  wrote  ? ' 

Wilfrid  heard  it  with  a  little  surprise,  but 
without  concern. 
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^  Do  you  know  whether  Mrs.  Hood  is 
alone — with  her  ?  '  he  went  on  to  ask. 

'  I  believe  so.' 

'  And  she  is  better  ? '  He  added  quickly, 
'  Has  she  proper  attendance  ?  Have  any 
friends  been  of  aid  ?  ' 

*  The  Baxendales  have  shown  much  kind- 
ness.    My  aunt  saw  her  yesterday.' 

*  Will  it  be  long  before  she  is  able  to  leave 
her  room,  do  you  know  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  able  to  say.  Mrs.  Baxendale 
hopes  you  will  go  upstairs  and  see  her  ;  she 
can  tell  you  more.     Will  you  go  ?  ' 

'  But  is  she  alone  ?  I  can't  talk  with 
people.' 

'  Yes,  she  is  alone,  quite.' 

He  rose.  The  girl's  eyes  fixed  themselves 
on  him  again,  and  she  said  : 

'  You  look  dreadfully  tired.' 

'  I  have  not  slept,  I  think,  since  I  lefc 
Thun.' 
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'  You  left  them  all  well  ?  '  Beatrice  asked, 
with  a  change  in  her  voice,  from  anxious 
interest  which  would  have  veiled  itself,  to  the 
tone  of  one  discharging  a  formal  politeness. 

Wilfrid  replied  with  a  brief  affirmative, 
and  they  ascended  the  stairs  together  to  a 
large  and  rather  dim  drawing-room,  with  a 
scent  of  earth  and  vegetation  arising  from  the 
great  number  of  growing  plants  arranged 
about  it.  Beatrice  presented  her  friend  to 
Mrs.  Baxendale,  and  at  once  withdrew. 

The  lady  with  whom  Wilfrid  found  him- 
self talking  was  tall  and  finely  made,  not  very 
graceful  in  her  bearing,  and  with  a  large  face, 
the  singular  kindness  of  which  speedily  over- 
came the  first  sense  of  dissatisfaction  at  its 
plainness.  She  wore  a  little  cap  of  lace,  and 
from  her  matronly  costume  breathed  a  pleasant 
freshness,  akin  to  the  activity  of  her  fi:ame. 
Having  taken  the  young  man's  hand  at  greet- 
insr,  she  held  it  in  both  her  own,  and  with 
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large  grey  eyes  examined  his  face  shrewdly. 
Yet  neither  the  action  nor  the  gaze  was  em- 
barrassing to  Wilfrid  ;  he  felt,  on  the  con- 
trary, something  wonderfully  soothing  in  the 
pressure  of  the  warm,  firm  hands,  and  in  her 
look  an  invitation  to  the  repose  of  confidence 
which  was  new  in  his  experience  of  women 
— an  experience  not  extensive,  by-the-bye, 
though  his  characteristic  generalisations 
seemed  to  claim  the  opposite.  He  submitted 
from  the  first  moment  to  an  influence  maternal 
in  its  spirit,  an  influence  which  his  life  had 
lacked,  and  which  can  perhaps  only  be  fully 
appreciated  either  in  mature  reflection  upon  a 
past  made  sacred  by  death,  or  on  a  meeting 
such  as  this,  when  the  heart  is  open  to  the 
helpfulness  of  disinterested  sympathy.  Mrs. 
Baxendale's  countenance  was  grave  enough 
to  suit  the  sad  thoughts  with  which  she 
sought  to  commune,  yet  showed  an  under- 
smile,  suggesting  the  consolation  held  in  store 
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by  one  mucli  at  home  in  the  world's  sorrows. 
As  she  smiled,  each  of  her  cheeks  dimpled 
softly,  and  Wilfrid  could  not  help  noticing 
the  marvellous  purity  of  her  complexion,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  white  teeth  just  visible 
between  her  lips. 

'  So  you  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Switzerland,'  she  said,  leading  him  to  a 
chair,  and  seating  herself  by  him.  Her 
voice  had  a  touch  of  masculine  quality, 
even  as  her  shape  and  features,  but  it 
chained  attention,  and  impressed  as  the 
utterance  of  a  large  and  strong  nature. 
'  You  are  tired,  too,  with  travel ;  I  can  see 
that.     When  did  you  reach  Dunfield?  ' 

'  Half  an  hour  ago.' 

'  And  you  came  here  at  once.  Beatrice 
and  I  were  on  the  point  of  going  to  Hebs- 
wortli  this  afternoon  ;  I  rejoice  that  we  did 
not.  I'm  continually  afraid  lest  she  should 
find  the  house  dull.     My  husband  and  myself 
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are  alone.  My  eldest  girl  was  married  three 
months  ago,  my  younger  one  is  just  gone  to 
Germany,  and  my  son  is  spending  half  a  year 
in  the  United  States  ;  the  mother  finds  her- 
self a  little  forsaken.  It  was  really  more 
than  kind  of  Beatrice  to  come  and  bury  her- 
self with  me  for  a  week  or  two.' 

She  passed  by  tactful  transition  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

'  Wasn't  it  a  strange  link  that  she  should 
meet  Miss  Hood  at  your  house !  She  has 
been  so  saddened.  I  never  yet  knew  any  one 
who  could  talk  with  Emily  without  feeling- 
deep  interest  in  her.  My  daughter  Louisa,  I 
am  convinced,  will  never  forget  what  she 
owes  to  her  teacher.  She  and  my  youngest 
child  used  to  be  Miss  Hood's  pupils — perhaps 
you  have  heard?  My  own  Emily — she  is 
dead — was  passionately  fond  of  her  namesake; 
she  talked  of  her  among  the  last  words  she 
ever  spoke,  poor  little  mite.' 

VOL,   II.  s 
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'  Miss  Redwing  tells  me  you  saw  her 
yesterday,'  AVilfrid  said. 

'  Yes,  for  the  first  time.' 

'  Was  she  conscious  ?  ' 

'  Quite.  But  I  was  afraid  to  talk  to  lier 
more  than  a  minute  or  two  ;  even  that  ex- 
cited her  too  much.  I  fear  you  must  not  let 
her  know  yet  of  your  presence.' 

'  I  am  Mfld  I  knew  nothino;  of  this  till 
the  worst  was  over.  From  the  way  in  which 
she  spoke  of  her  father,  I  should  have  feared 
horrible  things.  Did  you  know^  him  with 
any  intimacy  ?  ' 

'  Only  slightly,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Tlie 
poor  man  seems  to  have  liad  a  very  hard  life  ; 
it  is  clear  to  me  that  sheer  difficulty  in  making 
ends  meet  drove  him  out  of  his  senses.  Are 
you  a  student  of  political  economy  ? '  she 
asked  suddenly,  looking  into  Wilfrid's  face 
wath  a  peculiar  smile. 

'  I  am  not.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  ' 
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'  It  is  the  one  subject  on  which  my  hus- 
band and  I  hold  no  truce.  Mr.  Baxendale 
makes  it  one  of  his  pet  studies,  whilst  I 
should  like  to  make  a  bonfire  of  every  volume 
containing  such  cruel  nonsense.  You  must 
know,  Mr.  Athel,  that  I  have  an  evil  re- 
putation in  Dunfield  ;  my  views  are  held 
dangerous  ;  they  call  me  a  socialist.  ^Ir. 
Baxendale,  when  particularly  angry,  offers  to 
liire  the  hall  m  the  Corn  Exchange,  that  I 
may  say  my  say  and  henceforth  spare  him  at 
home.  Xow  think  of  this  poor  man.  He 
had  a  clerkship  in  a  mill,  and  received  a 
salary  of  disgraceful  smallness  ;  he  never 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  free  of  anxiety.  The 
laws  of  political  economy  will  have  it  so,  says 
my  husband  ;  if  Mr.  Plood  refused,  there 
were  fiftv  other  men  readv  to  take  the  place. 
He  couldn't  have  lived  at  all,  it  seems,  bur 
that  he  owned  a  house  in  another  town,  wliidi 
brought  him  a  few  pounds  a  year.     I  can't 

s  2 
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talk  of  such  things  with  patience.  Here's 
my  husband  ofFei'ing  himself  as  a  Liberal 
candidate  for  Dunfield  at  the  election  coming 
on.  I  say  to  him  :  What  are  you  going  to 
do  if  you  get  into  Parliament  ?  Are  you 
going  to  talk  political  economy,  and  make 
believe  that  everything  is  right,  "when  it's  as 
wrong  as  can  be?  If  so,  I  say,  you'd  better 
save  your  money  for  other  purposes,  and  stay 
where  you  are.  He  tells  me  my  views  are 
impracticable  ;  then,  I  say,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  world,  and  so  much  the  more 
shame  for  every  rich  man  who  finds  excuses 
for  such  a  state  of  things.  It  is  dreadful  to 
think  of  what  those  poor  people  must  have 
gone  through.  They  were  so  perfectly  quiet 
under  it  that  no  one  e:ave  a  tliouulit  to  their 
position.  AVhen  Emily  used  to  come  here 
day  after  day,  I've  often  suspected  she  didn't 
have  enough  to  eat,  yet  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  ask  questions,  it  would  have  been 
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called  prying  into  things  that  didn't  concern 
me.' 

•  She  has  told  me  for  how  much  kindness 
she  is  indebted  to  you,'  Wilfrid  said,  with 
gratitude. 

^Pooh!  What  could  I  do?  Oh,  don't 
we  live  absurdly  artificial  lives?  Xow  why 
should  a  family  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  in  the  most  wretched  straits,  shut 
themselves  up  and  hide  it  like  a  disgrace  ? 
Don't  you  think  we  hold  a  great  many  very 
nonsensical  ideas  about  self-respect  and  inde- 
pendence and  so  on  ?  If  I  were  in  want,  T 
know  two  or  three  people  to  whom  I  should 
forthwith  go  and  ask  for  succour  ;  if  thev 
thought  the  worst  of  me  for  it,  I  should  tell 
them  they  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  themselves. 
We  act,  indeed,  as  if  we  ourselves  had  made 
the  world,  and  were  bound  to  pretend  it  an 
admirable  piece  of  work,  without  a  screw  loose 
anywhere.     I   always    say  tlie  world's  about 
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as  bad  a  place  as  one  could  well  imagioe,  at 
all  events  for  most  people  who  live  in  it,  and 
that  it's  our  plain  duty  to  help  each  other 
without  grimacings.  The  death  of  this  poor 
man  has  distressed  me  more  than  I  can  tell 
you  ;  it  does  seem  such  a  monstrously  cruel 
thing.  There's  his  employer,  a  man  called 
Dagworthy,  who  never  knew  what  it  was  to 
be  without  luxuries, — I'm  not  in  the  habit  of 
listening  to  scandal,  but  I  believe  there's  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  certain  stories  told  about 
his  selfishness  and  want  of  feeling.  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Dagworthy  this  poor  man's  mur- 
derer ;  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to  see  that  a 
man  in  his  employment  was  paid  enough  to 
live  upon, — and  Mr.  Hood  was  not.  Imagine 
what  sufi'erino^  must  have  brouo-ht  about  such 
an  end  as  this.  A  sad  case, — say  people.  I 
call  it  a  case  of  crime  that  enjoys  impunity.' 

Wilfrid   listened    gloomily.       The    broad 
question  stirred  him  to  no  strong  feeling,  but 
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the  more  he  heard  the  more  passionate  was 
his  longing  to  bear  Emily  away  from  the 
scenes  of  such  a  past.  With  what  devotion 
AYOLild  he  mould  his  life  to  the  one  task  of 
healing  her  memory !  Yet  he  knew  it  must 
be  very  long  before  her  heart  could  recover 
from  the  all  but  deadly  wound  it  had  re- 
ceived. A  feeling  which  one  may  not  call 
jealousy — that  were  too  inhuman — but  still  one 
of  the  million  forms  which  jealousy  assumes 
to  torture  us,  drove  him  to  ask  himself  what 
the  effect  of  such  a  crisis  in  her  life  might  be 
on  Emily's  love  for  him.  There  would  always 
remain  in  her  inmost  soul  one  profound  sad- 
ness in  which  he  had  no  part,  and  which  by  its 
existence  would  impugn  the  supremacy  of  that 
bond  which  united  him  and  her. 

'  How  does  Mrs.  Hood  bear  it  ? '  he 
asked,  when  he  found  Mrs.  Baxendale  again 
examining  his  face. 

'  I  think  Emily's  illness  has  been  her  great 
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help, — poor  creatures  that  we  are,  needing  one 
great  grief  to  baLance  another.  But  she  seems 
in  a  very  weak  state  ;  I  didn't  like  her  look 
yesterday.' 

'  Will  you  describe  her  to  me  ? '  asked 
AVilfrid. 

'  She  is  not  the  kind  of  mother  you  would 
give  to  Emily.  I'm  afraid  her  miserable  life  has 
told  upon  her  greatly,  both  in  mind  and  body.' 

'  Emily  never  spoke  of  her,  though  so 
often  of  her  father.' 

'  That  is  what  I  should  have  expected. 
Still,  you  must  not  think  her  quite  un worth  . 
She  speaks  as  an  educated  woman,  and  is 
certainly  very  devoted.' 

'  What  of  her  present  position  ?  She 
must  be  in  extreme  difficulties.' 

'  No,  she  wants  nothing  for  the  present. 
Friends  have  been  very  anxious  to  help  her. 
That's  what  I  say, — only  let  your  misery 
drive  you  out  of  the  world,  and  people  will 
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find  out  all  at  once  how  very  easily  they 
might  have  saved  you.  A  hundredth  part  of 
the  interest  that  has  been  shown  in  the  family 
smce  poor  Mr.  Hood's  death  would  have  found 
endless  ways  of  making  his  life  very  different. 
All  sorts  of  joeople  have  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  really  was  a  very  deserving  man,  and 
that  something  ought  long  since  to  have  been 
done  for  him.  I  don't  know  what  has  beea 
told  you  of  his  history.  He  was  once  in  in- 
dependent business  ;  I  don't  know  exactly 
what.  It  was  only  utter  failure  that  drove 
him  to  the  miserable  clerkship.  How  admir- 
able it  was  of  a  man  in  such  circumstances  to 
have  his  daughter  so  well  educated ! ' 

Wilfrid  smiled. 

'  Emily,'  he  said,  with  gentle  fervour, 
'  would  have  found  her  own  way.' 

'  Ah,  don't  depreciate  his  care ! '  Mrs.  Bax- 
endale  urged.  '  You'll  find  out  by  degrees 
what  a  great  deal  of  heathen  doubt  there  is  in 
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me  ;  among  other  things,  I  am  impressed  by 
the  power  of  circumstances.  Emily  would 
always  have  been  a  remarkable  girl,  no  doubt ; 
but,  without  her  education,  you  and  I  should 
not  have  been  talking  about  her  like  this,  even 
if  we  had  known  her.  We  can't  dispense 
with  these  aids  ;  that's  where  I  feel  the 
cruelty  of  depriving  people  of  chances.  Men 
and  women  go  to  their  graves  in  wretchedness 
who  miofht  have  done  noble  thino;s  with  an 
extra  pound  a  week  to  live  upon.  It  does  not 
sound  lofty  doctrine,  does  it  ?  But  I  have 
vast  faith  in  the  extra  pound  a  week.  Emily 
had  the  advantage  of  it,  however  it  was 
manaofed.  I  don't  like  to  think  of  her  as 
she  miofht  have  been  without  it.  AVhat  was 
it  Beatrice  called  me  yesterday  ?  A  mate- 
rialist ;  yes,  a  materialist.  It  was  a  reproach, 
though  she  said  it  in  the  kindest  way  ;  I  took 
it  as  a  compliment.  AVe  can't  get  out  of  the 
world  of  material  ;    how  long  will  the  mind 
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support  itself  on  an  insufficient  supply  of  dry 
bread  ?  ^ 

Wilfrid's  intellectual  sympathies  were 
being  aroused  by  his  new  friend's  original  way 
of  talkinof.  He  bef>-an  to  feel  a  keen  satisfac- 
tioii  at  having  her  near  him  in  these  troubles. 

'  Do  you  think,'  he  asked,  returning  to  his 
immediate  needs,  '  that  I  might  write  to  her  ?  ' 

'  Not  yet  ;    you  mustn't  think  of  it  yet.' 

'  Does    Mrs.    Hood '      He    hesitated. 

'  Do  you  think  Emily  has  told  her  mother 
— has  spoken  to  her  of  me  ?  ' 

Mrs.  Baxendale  looked  surprised.  '•  I  can't 
say;  I  took  it  for  granted.' 

*  I  wonder  why  she  was  reluctant  to  do 
so  ?  '  Wilfrid  said,  already  speaking  with 
complete  freedom.  '  Her  father  cannot  have 
known  ;  it  would  have  relieved  his  worst 
anxieties  ;  he  would  surely  never  have  been 
driven  to  such  things.' 

*  No ;    I    think    not.     The   poor  girl  will 
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feel  that,  I  fear.  I  f«  up  pose  one  can  get  a 
glimpse  of  her  reasons  for  keeping  silence?' 
She  gave  Wilfrid  a  friendly  glance  as  she 
spoke, 

'  How  glad  1  am,'  he  exclaimed,  ^  to  be 
able  to  talk  to  you  !  I  should  have  been  in 
the  ntmost  difficulties.  Think  of  my  posi- 
tion if  I  had  been  without  a  friend  in  the 
town.  Then,  indeed,  but  for  Miss  Redwing 
I  should  have  heard  nothing  even  yet.' 

^  She  wrote  to  you  ?  ' 

^  Not  to  me  ;  she  mentioned  the  matter 
in  a  letter  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.  Rossall.' 

'Did  Beatrice — you  let  me  cjuestion  ? — 
did  she  know?' 

'  Only,'  she  says,  '  in  consequence  of  a 
letter  my  father  addressed  to  Mr.  Baxendale.' 

The  lady  smiled  again. 

*  I  ask  because  Beatrice  is  now  and  then 
a  little  mysterious  to  me.  I  spoke  to  her  of 
that  letter  in  the  full  belief  that  she  must  have 
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knowledge  of  the  circumstances.  She  denied 
it,  yet,  I  thought,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  do  so.' 

'  I  think  it  more  than  likely  that  my  aunt 
had  written  to  her  on  the  subject.  And  yet 
— no  ;  she  would  not  have  denied  it  to  you. 
That  would  be  unlike  her.' 

'  Yes,  I  think  it  would.' 

Mrs.  Baxendale  mused.  Before  she  spoke 
again  a  serv^ant  entered  the  room  with  tea. 

'  You  will  be  glad  of  a  cup,  I  am  sure,' 
said  the  lady.  '  And  now,  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ?     Shall  you  return  to  London  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  no !  I  shall  stay  in  Dunfield  till  1 
am  able  to  see  her.' 

'  Very  well.  In  that  case  you  will  not 
refuse  our  hospitality.  The  longer  you  stay 
the  better  pleased  I  shall  be.' 

She  would  hear  of  no  difficulties. 

'  I  wouldn't  ask  you,'  she  said,  *  if  I  were 
not  able  to  promise  you  any  degree  of  privacy 
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you  like.  A  sitting-room  is  at  your  disposal 
— begging  to  be  occupied  since  my  boy 
Charlie  went  away.  My  husband  is  over 
head  and  ears  in  electioneering  business, 
foolish  man,  and  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  feel 
the  need  of  some  one  to  talk  to  on  other  sub- 
jects than  the  manufacture  of  votes.  Where 
is  your  luggage  ?  ' 

Wilfred  named  the  hotel. 

'  It  shall  be  fetched.  And  now  I'll  ask 
my  niece  to  come  and  pour  out  tea  for  us.' 

With  the  entrance  of  Beatrice  the  conver- 
sation naturally  took  a  different  turn.  She 
heard  with  becoming  interest  of  Wilfrid's 
establishment  as  a  guest,  and,  after  a  little 
talk  of  Mrs.  Rossail  and  the  twins,  led  to  the 
subject  of  certain  '  revivalist '  meetings  then 
being  held  in  Dunfield,  an  occasion  of  wel- 
come excitement  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as 
could  not  absorb  themselves  in  politics.  Mrs. 
Baxendale    seemed    to    regard    tlie    religious 
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movement  dispassionately,  and  related  a  story 
she  had  from  her  husband  of  a  certain  promi- 
nent townsman  driven  to  such  a  pass  by  his 
wife's  perpetual  absence  from  home  on  re- 
vivalist expeditions,  that  he  at  length  fairlv 
turned  the  key  on  her  in  her  bedroom,  and 
through  the  keyhole  bade  her  stay  there  till 
she  had  remembered  her  domestic  duties.  He 
was  that  night  publicly  prayed  for  at  a  great 
meeting  in  the  Corn  Exchange  as  one  who, 
not  content  with  losing  his  own  soul,  did  his 
best  to  hold  back  others  from  the  way  of  grace. 

Beatrice  affected  to  pay  no  heed  to  this 
anecdote. 

'  What  is  your  side  in  politics? '  she  asked 
Wilfrid.  '  Here  we  are  all  either  Blues  or 
Yellows.' 

'  What  do  they  represent  ? '  Wilfrid 
inquired . 

'  Oh,  you  shouldn't  ask  that,'  said  Mrs. 
Baxendale.     '  Yellow    is    yellow,    and    Blue, 
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blue  ;  notliing  else  in  the  world.  I  tbink  it 
an  excellent  idea  to  use  colours.  Liberal 
and  Conservative  suggest  ideas  ;  names, 
therefore,  quite  out  of  place  in  Dunfield  poli- 
tics— or  any  other  politics,  I  dare  say,  if  the 
truth  were  knoAvn.  My  husband  is  a  Yellow. 
It  pleases  him  to  call  himself  a  Liberal,  or  else 
a  Radical.  He  may  have  been  a  few  months 
aco  :  now  he's  a  mere  Yellow.  I  tell  him 
he's  in  serious  danger  of  depriving  himself  of 
two  joys  ;  in  another  month  a  cloudless  sky 
and  the  open  sea  will  be  detestable  to  him.' 

'But  what  are  you,  Mr.  Athel?'  Beatrice 
asked.  '  A  Liberal  or  a  Conservative  ?  I 
should  really  find  it  hard  to  guess.' 

In   a   Yellow  house,'   he  replied,  '  I  am 
certainly  Yellow.' 

'  Beatrice  is  far  from  being  so  complaisant,' 
said  Mrs.  Baxendale.  '  She  detests  our  ad- 
vanced views.' 

'  Rather  I  know  nothing  of  them,'  the  girl 
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replied.  The  quiet  air  with  which  she  ex- 
pressed her  indifference  evinced  a  measure  of 
spiritual  pride  rather  in  excess  of  that  she  was 
wont  to  show\  Indeed,  her  manner  throusfh- 
out  the  conversation  was  a  little  distant  to  both 
her  companions.  If  she  jested  with  Wilfrid 
it  was  with  the  idleness  of  one  condescending- 
to  subjects  below  the  plane  of  her  mterests. 
To  her  aunt  she  was  rather  courteous  than 
affectionate. 

Whilst  they  still  sat  over  tea,  Mr.  Baxen- 
dale  came  in.  Like  his  wife,  he  was  a  man  of 
liberal  proportions,  and  he  had  a  face  full  of 
practical  sagacity  ;  if  anything,  he  looked  too 
wide  awake,  a  fault  of  shrewd  men,  con- 
stitutionally active,  whose  imagination  plays 
little  part  in  their  lives.  He  wore  an  open 
frock-coat,  with  much  expanse  of  shirt-front. 
The  fore  part  of  his  head  Avas  bald,  and  the 
hair  on  each  side   was  brushed  forward   over 
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his  ears  in  a  manner  which  gave  him  a 
singular  appearance.  His  bearing  was  lack- 
ing in  self-possession  ;  each  of  his  remarks 
was  followed  by  a  short  laugh,  deprecatory, 
apologetic.  It  seemed  impossible  to  him 
to  remam  in  a  state  of  bodily  repose  ; 
even  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  hand  he  paced 
the  room.  Constantly  he  consulted  his 
watch — not  that  he  had  any  special  concern 
with  the  hour,  but  from  a  mere  habit  of 
nervousness. 

He  welcomed  the  visitor  with  warmth,  at 
the  same  time  obviously  suppressing  a  smile 
of  other  than  merely  polite  significance  :  then 
he  began  at  once  to  speak  of  electioneering 
matters,  and  did  so,  pacing  the  carpet,  for  the 
next  half-hour.  Wilfrid  listened  with  such 
show  of  interest  as  he  could  command  ;  his 
thouo'hts  were  elsewhere,  and  weariness  was 
beginning  to  oppress  him. 

Shortly    after   dinner   fatigue   passed  the 
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point  at  wliich  it  could  be  struggled  against. 
Lono;  wakinof,  the  harassment  of  fears  at 
length  consoled,  and  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent upon  his  journey,  besieged  him  with 
invincible  drowsiness.  Mrs.  Baxendale.  ob- 
serving it,  begged  him  to  discard  ceremony, 
and  go  to  rest.  Gladly  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  led  to  his  room  ;  once  there,  he  could  not 
note  the  objects  about  him;  the  very  effort  of 
takmg  off  his  clothes  was  almost  beyond  his 
strength.  Sleep  was  bindmg  his  brows  with 
obli\don,  and  relaxing  every  joint.  His 
dearest  concerns  were  nothmo-  to  him  ;  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  he  would  have  resigned 
an  eternity  of  love  ;  cry  to  him  blood-chill- 
ing horrors,  and  his  eyelids  would  make 
no  siofn.  The  feather- softness  moulded  it- 
self  to  his  limbs  ;  the  pillows  pressed 
a  yielding  coolness  to  his  cheek ;  liis  senses 
flailed  amid  faint  fresh  odours.  I^>lessed 
state!     How  enviable  above  all  waking  joys 
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the  impotence  which  makes  us  lords  of  dark- 
ness, the  silence  which  suffers  not  to  reach 
our  ears  so  much  as  an  echo  of  the  farce  of 
life. 
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CHAPTER  XY. 

MRS.  baxexdale's  guests. 

A  SERVANT  went  to  Banbrigg  each  morning 
for  tidings  ;  Emily,  so  the  report  said,  moved 
steadily  towards  recovery.  On  the  second 
day  after  Wilfrid's  arrival.  Mrs.  Baxendale 
took  him  with  her  in  the  broui^ham.  and  let 
hi:n  wait  for  her  whilst  she  made  a  call  upon 
Mrs.  Hood  ;  Wilfrid  saw  an  upper  window  of 
which  the  blind  was  down  agamst  the  sun, 
and  would  gladly  have  lingered  within  sight 
of  it.  Beatrice  had  excused  herself  from 
accompanying  the  two. 

'  I  believe,'  Mrs.    Baxendale  said  on  the 
way,  '  she  has  gone  to  some  special  service  at 
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St.  Luke's.'  Slie  was  mistaken,  thouo^h 
Beatrice  had  in  truth  been  diHo;ent  at  such 
services  of  late.  '  Xow  there,'  she  added,  '  is 
a  kind  of  infatuation  I  find  it  difficult  even 
to  understand.  How  can  a  girl  of  her  sense 
and  education  waste  her  time  in  that  way? 
Don't  think  I  have  no  relio-ious  behef,  Mr. 
Athel  ;  I'm  not  strong-minded  enough  for 
that.  But  this  deliberate  workino;  of  oneself 
into  a  state  of  nervous  excitement  seems  to  me, 
to  speok  plainly,  indecent.  Dr.  Wardle,  with 
whom  I  chat  rather  wickedly  now  and  then, 
tells  me  the  revivals  are  quite  a  windfall, 
subsequently,  to  him  and  his  brethren.  And, 
do  you  know,  I  begin  to  see  bad  results  even 
in  my  niece.  I  certainly  wouldn't  have  had 
her  down  just  at  this  time  if  I  had  suspected 
her  leanings  that  way.  Didn't  you  notice 
how  absent  she  was  last  nii^^ht,  and  as^ain  at 
breakfast  this  morning?  All  revival,  I  assure 
you.' 
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'  It's  the  want  of  a  serious  interest  in  life,' 
remarked  Wilfrid,  remembering  with  a  smile 
a  certain  conversation  between  Beatrice  and 
himself. 

'  Then  it's  so  inconsistent,'  continued  the 
lady,  •  for — you  won't  abuse  my  confidence — 
a  more  worldly  girl  I  never  knew.  In  her 
heart  I  am  convinced  she  thinks  no  thin  2:  so 
important  as  the  doings  of  fashionable  society. 
She  asked  me,  the  first  day  she  was  here,  hoAV 
I  lived  without — what  was  it?  I  quite  forget, 
but  some  paper  or  other  which  is  full  of  what 
they  call  fashionable  intelligence.  "  My  dear," 
I  said^  ^'  I  know  none  of  those  people,  and 
care  not  one  grain  of  salt  about  their  flutter- 
ings  hither  and  thither,  their  marryings  and 
gi^dngs  in  marriage,  their  dresses  and  their — 
never  mind  what."  And  what  do  you  think 
she  answered?  "  But  you  will  care  when  my 
name  begins  to  be  mentioned."  And  slie 
went   ofi*   with — just   so  much — toss    of  the 
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head  ;  you  know  how  Beatrice  does  it.  Well, 
I  suppose  she  really  does  do  me  an  honour  by 
coming  down  to  my  poor  dull  house  ;  no 
doubt  she's  very  brilliant  in  the  world  I  know 
nothing  about.  I  suppose  you  have  seen  her 
at  her  best?  She  won't  waste  her  graces 
upon  me,  wise  girl  ;  only  the — you  know  the 
movement — when  I've  shown  my  ignorance 
now  and  then.  Did  you  ever  dance  with 
her?' 

'  Oh,  yes  ;  frequently.' 

'  I  should  like  to  see  her  in  a  ball-room. 
Certainly  there  are  few  girls  more  handsome  ; 
I  suppose  that  is  admitted  ? ' 

'  Certamly ;  she  queens  it  everywhere.' 

'  And  her  singing  is  so  lovely !  Do  you 
know  a  thought  I  often  have  ?  When  I  hear 
her  sinjrinor  it  seems  to  me  as  if  she  were  not 
quite  the  same  person  as  at  other  times  ;  she 
affects  me,  I  can't  quite  tell  you  how;  it's  a 
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sort  of  disenchant n;ent  to  talk  to  her  hnmedi- 
ately  afterwards.' 

Wilfrid  liked  Mrs.  Baxendale  the  more, 
the  more  he  talked  with  her  ;  in  a  day  or  two 
the  conhdence  between  them  was  as  complete 
as  if  their  acquaintance  had  been  life-long. 
With  her  husband,  too,  he  came  to  be  on  an 
excellent  footinig.  Mr.  Baxendale  got  him 
into  the  library  when  the  ladies  retii^  for  the 
night,  and  expatiated  for  hours  on  the  details 
of  his  electoral  campaign.  At  hrst  Wilfrid 
found  the  subject  tedious,  but  the  energy  and 
bright  intelligence  of  the  man  ended  by  stir- 
ring liis  interest  iri  a  remarkable  way.  It 
was  new  to  Wilfrid  to  be  in  converse  with 
such  a  strenuously  practical  mind  ;  the  ele- 
ment of  ambition  in  him,  of  less  noble 
ambition  which  had  had  its  share  in  urj^inoj  him 
to  academic  triumphs,  was  moved  by  s}Tn- 
pathetic  touches ;  he  came  to  understand  the 
enthusiasm    which    possesssed    the     Liberal 
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candidate,  began  to  be  concerned  for  his 
success,  to  feel  the  stirrings  of  party  spirit. 
He  aided  Baxendale  in  drawing  up  certain 
addresses  for  circulation,  and  learned  the 
difference  between  literary  elegance  and  the 
tact  wliich  gets  at  the  ear  of  the  multitude. 
A  vulgar  man  could  not  have  moved  him  in 
this  w^ay,  and  Baxendale  was  in  truth  any- 
thinof  but  vulirar.  Through  his  life  he  had 
been,  on  a  small  scale,  a  ruler  of  men,  and 
had  ruled  with  conspicuous  success,  yet  he 
had  preserved  a  native  sincerity,  and  wrought 
under  the  guidance  of  an  ideal.  Like  all  men 
who  are  worth  anything,  either  in  public  or 
private,  he  possessed  a  keen  sense  of  humour, 
and  was  too  awake  to  the  ludicrous  aspects  of 
charlatanry  to  fall  into  the  pits  it  offered  on 
every  hand.  His  misfortune  was  the  difficulty 
^Yith  which  he  uttered  liimself ;  even  when 
he  got  over  his  nervousness,  words  came  to 
him  only  in  a  rough-and-tumble  fashion  ;  he 
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sputtered  and  fumed  and  beat  his  forehead 
for  phrases,  then  ended  with  a  hearty 
lauo^h  at  his  own  inarticuhxteness.  Some- 
thing  Hke  this  was  his  talk  in  the  Ubrary  of 
nights  : 

'  There's  a  man  called  Rapley,  an  old- 
clothes  dealer — fellow  I  can't  get  hold  of. 
He's  hanging  midway — what  do  you  call  it? 
— trimming,  with  an  eye  to  the  best  bargain. 
Invaluable,  if  only  I  could  get  him,  but  a 
scoundrel.  Wants  pay,  you  know  ;  do 
anything  for  pay  ;  win  the  election  for  me 
without  a  doubt,  if  only  I  pay  him ;  every 
blackguard  in  Dunfield  hand  and  glove  with 
him.  Now  pay  I  won't,  yet  I'm  bound  to 
get  that  man.  Talked  to  him  yesterday  for 
two  liours  and  thirty-hve  minutes  by  the 
parish  church  clock,  just  over  his  shop — I 
mean  the  clock  is.  The  fellow  hasn't  a  con- 
viction, yet  he  can  talk  you  blue  ;  if  I  liad 
his  ])Owers  of  s})eech — there  it  is  I  fail,  you 
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see.  I  have  to  address  a  meeting  to-morrow  ; 
Rapley  '11  be  up  at  me,  and  turn  me  inside 
out.  He'd  do  as  much  ior  the  other  man,  if 
only  I'd  pay  him.  That  isn't  my  idea  ;  I'm 
going  to  win  the  election  clean-handed  ; 
satisfaction  in  looking  back  on  an  honest 
piece  of  work  ;  what  ?  I'll  have  another  talk 
with  him  to-morrow.  Now  look  at  this  map 
of  the  town  ;  I've  coloured  it  with  much  care. 
There  you  see  the  stronghold  of  the  Blues. 
I'm  working  that  district  street  by  street — a 
sort  of  moral  invasion.  Xo  humbug  ;  I  set 
my  face  against  humbug.  If  a  man's  a 
rogue,  or  a  sot,  or  a  dirty  rascal,  I  won't 
shake  hands  with  him  and  pretend — you 
know — respect,  friendship,  how  are  your  wife 
and  children,  so  on.  He's  a  vote,  and  IVe 
only  to  deal  with  him  as  a  vote.  Can  he  see 
that  two  and  two  make  four?  Good  ;  I'm  at 
him  by  that  side.  There  are  my  principles ; 
what  have  you  to  urge  against  them?     He 
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urges  damned  absurdities.     Good  ;  I  prove  to 
him  that  they  are  damned  absurdities.' 

At  times  Wilfrid  managed  to  lead  the 
talk  to  other  subjects,  such  as  were  suggested 
by  the  books  around  the  room.  Baxendale 
had  read  not  a  little,  and  entirely  in  the 
spheres  of  fact  and  speculation.  Political 
economy  and  all  that  appertained  to  it  was 
his  specialty,  but  he  was  remarkably  strong 
m  metaphysics.  Wilfrid  had  flattered  him- 
self that  he  was  tolerably  familiar  with  tlie 
highways  of  philosophy,  but  Baxendale  made 
him  feel  his  ignorance.  The  man  had,  for 
instance,  read  Kant  with  extraordinary 
thoroughness,  and  discussed  him  precisely 
as  he  did  his  electioneering  difficulties  ;  the 
problems  of  consciousness  he  attacked  with 
hard-headed,  methodical  patience,  with  in- 
telligence, moreover,  which  was  seldom  at 
fault.  Everything  that  bore  the  appearance 
of  a  knot  to  be  unravelled  had  for  Inm   an 
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immense  attraction.  In  mere  mental  calcu- 
lation his  power  was  amazing.  He  took 
Wilfrid  over  bis  manufactory  one  da}^,  and 
explained  to  him  certain  complicated  pieces  of 
machinery  ;  the  description  was  not  so  lucid 
as  it  might  have  been,  owing  to  lack  of 
words,  but  it  manifested  the  completest 
understanding  of  things  which  to  his  com- 
panion were  as  hard  as  the  riddle  of  the 
universe.  His  modesty,  withal,  was  ex- 
cessive ;  to  AVilfrid's  humane  culture  he 
deferred  at  all  times  ;  for  all  the  learning 
which  lay  outside  his  own  S2:)here  he  had 
boundless  reverence.  Wilfrid's  gain  by  him 
was  not  only  of  a  pleasant  personal  acquaint- 
ance ;  the  intercourse  extended  his  views, 
and  in  particular  gave  direction  to  much  that 
had  hitherto  been  vague  potentiality  in  his 
character.  In  more  than  one  sense  this  visit 
to  Dunfield  was  to  prove  a  turning-point  in 
his  life. 
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Beatrice,  in  tlie  meantime,  held  herself 
apart  ;  Wilfrid  had  never  before  felt  himself 
so  little  at  ease  in  her  presence.  It  was  as 
though  the  short  time  which  had  elapsed 
since  their  last  meeting  had  effected  a  per- 
manent change  in  then-  mutual  relations. 
Previously  theh^  intercourse  had  gone  as  far 
in  familiarity  as  was  possible  if  it  were  not  to 
take  quite  a  new  colour ;  now  all  at  once  this 
past  seemed  to  go  for  nothing.  Beatrice  was 
the  active  source  of  change  ;  she  was  delibe- 
rately— he  could  not  doubt  it — extendinsr  the 
distance  between  them,  annulling  bygone 
intimacy,  shifting  into  ineffective  remoteness 
all  manner  of  common  associations.  Thinsfs 
she  would  formerly  have  understood  at  a 
half-word  she  now  affected  to  need  to  have 
explained  to  her.  He  was  '  Mr.  Athel '  to  an 
extent  he  had  never  been  before  ;  and  even 
of  his  relatives  she  spoke  with  a  diminished 
familiarity.     She  emphasised  at  every  moment 
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the  cliaracteristics  which  were  alien  to  his 
sympathies,  talked  of  the  *  revival'  ad.  nau- 
seam^ or  changed  with  alarming  suddenness 
from  that  to  topics  of  excessive  frivolousness. 
Wilfrid  little  by  little  ceased  to  converse  with 
her,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  Avord  ;  he  even 
felt  uncomfortable  in  her  presence.  And 
Mrs.  Baxendale  had  clear  eyes  for  at  all 
events  the  outward  features  of  the  situation. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  Wilfrid's  presence  in 
the  house,  Beatrice  took  the  opportunity  of 
beino:  alone  with  her  aunt  to  observe  that  she 
must  go  southwards  by  a  certain  train  next 
morninsc. 

'  Oh,  surely  not  I  '  protested  Mrs.  Baxen- 
dale. '  I  can't  spare  you  yet.  And  your 
mother  is  still  in  Berkshire,' 

'  Yes,  but  that  makes  no  difference  to  me, 
you  know,'  said  Beatrice.  '  I'm  often  at  home 
by  myself     Indeed,  I  must  go  to-morrow.' 

'  Won't  you  stay  if  I  beg  you  ?     It's  four 
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years  since  you  were  here,  and  who  knows 
how  long  it  will  be  before  I  entrap  you  again  ? 
You've  already  threatened  me,  you  know,  with 
the  peerage,  and  I'm  very  sure  you  won't 
deign  to  honour  me  when  that  day  comes. 
Now,  there's  a  good  girl — to  the  end  of  the 
week  at  least.' 

It  seemed  as  though  Beatrice  would  per- 
sist, 

'Now,  if  it  were  not  such  an  unlikely  thing,' 
said  her  aunt,  '  I  should  be  disposed  to  think 
it  was  Mr.  Athel  who  is  driving  you  away.' 

'  Mr.  Athel  !  '  the  girl  exclaimed,  almost 
haughtily,  and  with  a  flush  which  disappeared 
as  rapidly  as  it  came,  leaving  the  lovely  face 
with  a  touch  of  exquisite  paleness, 

*I  mean,'  said  Mrs.  Baxendale  quickly, 
averting  her  honest  eyes,  '  that  I  fear  he  has 
offended  you,' 

*  How  can  Mr.  AtLel  have  offended  me  ? 
Beatrice  asked,  with  a  certain  severity. 

VOL.  II.  u 
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'  I  thought  perhaps — a  remark  he  made 
last  night  on  the  revival.' 

Mrs.  Baxendale  felt  ill  at  ease.  Her  first 
sentence  had  been  inconsiderate  ;  she  knew  it 
as  soon  as  it  was  uttered,  and  indeed  did  not 
quite  see  what  could  have  induced  her  to 
make  such  a  remark.  She  had  not  the  habit 
of  nice  conversation  which  endows  with  com- 
plete command  of  tlie  tongue.  But  her  wits 
had,  as  you  see,  come  to  her  rescue. 

'  Mr.  Athel's  opinions  on  that  subject  are 
not  likely  to  oiFend  me,'  Beatrice  replied,  with 
the  shadow  of  a  smile. 

'  I  am  so  afraid  lest  he  should  suspect  any- 
thino^  of  the  kind.  I  am  sure  it  would  orrieve 
him  dreadfully.' 

The  girl  laughed  outright,  though  not 
with  much  joyousness. 

'  Mr.  Athel  be  sieved  for  such  a  cause  ! 
My  dear  aunt,  you  don't  know  him.  He's 
as  little  sensitive  as  any  man  could  be.     Why 
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he  holds  it  a  duty  to  abuse  people  who  dc 
thino's  he  counts  foolish.' 

'  You  exaggerate,'  returned  her  aunt,  witli 
a  smile. 

Beatrice  continued,  vivaciously  : 
'  Oh,  you  don't  know  him  as  well  as  I  do. 
We  used  to  be  always  wrangling — in  the  days 
of  my  simplicity.  I  have  been  marvelling  at 
his  forbearance  ;  it  would  have  been  nothing 
wonderful  if  he  had  called  me  an  idiot. 
Frankness  of  that  kind  is  the  mark  of  his 
friendship — haven't  you  found  that  out  ? 
Hasn't  he  taken  occasion  yet  to  inform  you 
thnt  your  life  is  conducted  on  an  utterly  mis- 
taken principle,  that  you  are  shallow  and  in- 
efficient, that  you  are  worse  than  useless  in 
the  world,  and  ought,  if  properly  constituted, 
to  be  a  torment  to  yourself  ?  Xone  of  these 
things  he  has  said  ?  Oh,  then  you  are  not 
admitted  to  ^Ir.  Athel's  intimacy  ;  you  are 
not  of  the  inner  circle.' 

u  2 
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She  spoke  with  a  kind  of  reckless  gaiety, 
a  mockino'  merriment  which  her  rich  voice 
and  command  of  facial  expression  made  very 
effective.  It  startled  her  hearer,  who,  when 
tlie  girl  ceased,  took  one  of  her  hands  and 
patted  it  kindly. 

'  Why  then,'  she  said,  '  I  have  been  alto- 
gether mistaken  ;  for  I  did  really  think  he 
had  offended  you.  But  now  I'm  sure  you'll 
stay— won't  you  ?  ' 

'  Rather  than  you  should  think  I  run 
away  from  Mr.  Athel's  high  censure — cer- 
tainly.' 

Then  she  became  silent,  and  shortly  left 
the  room.  Mrs.  Baxendale  sat  by  herself 
musing. 

She  was  a  woman  given  to  thoughtfulness, 
for  all  that  she  used  her  tongue  freely  when 
with  those  she  liked.  She  did  not  greatly 
seek  such  society  as  Dunfield  had  to  offer, 
and  partly  on  that  account,  partly  owing  to 
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alarms  excited  by  her  caustic  comments  on 
matters  of  popular  interest,  the  ladies  of  the 
town  left  her  abundance  of  leisure.  She  used 
it  well.  Though  not  a  highly-educated 
woman,  she  read  constantly,  and  books  of  a 
solid  kind.  Society  in  Dunfield  had  its  book 
club,  and  ^Irs.  Baxendale  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tao-e  of  choosino;  literature  which  her  fellow- 
members  were  very  willing  to  let  her  keep  as 
long  as  she  liked.  Beatrice  derived  much 
amusement  from  her  aunt's  method  of  readintr. 
Beatrice,  with  the  run  of  Mr.  Mudie's  cata- 
logues, would  have  half-a-dozen  volimies  in 
lier  lap  at  the  same  time,  and  as  often  as 
not  get  through  them — tant  hien  que  rnal — in 
the  same  day.  But  to  the  provincial  lady  a 
book  was  a  solid  and  serious  affair.  To  read 
a  chapter  was  to  have  provided  matter  for  a 
day's  reflection  ;  the  marker  was  put  at  the 
place  where  reading  had  ceased,  and  the  book 
was  not  re- opened  till  previous    matter   had 
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been  thoroughly  digested  and  assimilated.  It 
was  a  slow  method,  but  not  without  its  ad- 
vantages, I  assure  you. 

Perhaps  to  relieve  her  worthy  aunt  of  any 
lingering  anxiousness,  Beatrice,  throughout 
the  day,  wore  an  appearance  of  much  con- 
tentment, and  to  Wilfrid  was  especially  con- 
descending, even  talking  with  him  freely 
on  a  subject  quite  unconnected  with  her 
pet  interests.  That  evening  two  gentlemen, 
politicians,  dined  at  the  house  ;  Beatrice, 
under  cover  of  their  loud  discussions  in  the 
drawing-room,  exchanged  certain  remarks 
with  Wilfrid. 

'  My  aunt  was  so  good  as  to  apologise  to 
me  on  your  behalf  this  morning,'  she  began. 

'  Apologise  ?  What  have  I  been  guilty 
of?' 

'  Oh,  nothing.  She  doesn't  appreciate  the 
freemasonry  between  us.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  your  remarks  on  my — well,   my  predi- 
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lections,  might  have  troubled  me.  Judge 
how  amused  I  was  !  ' 

She  did  not  look  at  him  from  the  first, 
and  appeared  to  be  examining,  even  whilst 
she  spoke,  a  book  of  prints. 

'I  sincerely  hope,'  Wilfrid  replied,  'that 
I  have  uttered  no  thoughtless  piece  of  rude- 
ness.    If  I  have,  I  beo^  vou  to  foro-ive  me.' 

She  glanced  at  him.  He  appeared  to  speak 
seriously,  and  it  was  the  kind  of  speech  he 
would  never  have  dreamed  of  making  to  her 
in  former  days,  at  all  events  in  this  tone. 

'  You  know  perfectly  well,'  she  answered, 
with  slow  voice,  bending  to  look  more  closely 
at  a  page,  '  that  you  never  said  anything  to 
me  which  could  call  for  apology.' 

'  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,'  Wilfrid  replied, 
smiling. 

'  Then  take  my  assurance  now,'  said 
Beatrice,  closing  her  book,  and  rismg  to  move 
towards  her  amit.     As  she  went,  she  cast  a 
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look  back,  a  look  of  curious  blankness,  as  if 
into  vacancy. 

She  sang  shortly  after,  and  the  souls  of 
the  politicians  were  stirred  within  them.  For 
Wilfrid,  he  lay  back  with  his  eyes  closed,  his 
heart  borne  on  the  flood  of  music  to  that  pale- 
windowed  room  of  sickness,  whose  occupant 
must  needs  be  so  sadly  pale.  The  security 
he  felt  in  the  knowledge  that  Emily  grew 
better  daily  made  him  able  to  talk  cheerfully 
and  behave  like  one  without  preoccupation, 
but  Emily  in  truth  was  never  out  of  his  mind. 
He  lived  towards  the  day  when  he  should 
kneel  at  her  feet,  and  feel  once  more  upon  his 
forehead  those  cold,  pure  lips.  And  that 
day,  as  he  believed,  was  now  very  near. 

To  her  aunt's  secret  surprise,  Beatrice 
allowed  the  end  of  the  week  to  come  and  go 
without  any  allusion  to  the  subject  of 
departure.  It  was  all  the  more  strange,  see- 
ing that  the  girl's  show  of  easy  friendliness 
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with  Wilfrid  had  not  lasted  beyond  the  day; 
she  had  become  as  distant  and  self-centred  as 
before.  But  on  the  morning  of  the  following 
Tuesday,  as  Mrs.  Baxendale  sat  reading  not 
long  after  breakfast,  Beatrice  entered  the  room 
in  lier  light  travelling  garb,  and  came  for- 
ward, buttoning-  her  frlove. 

'  You  are  ^ovu^:  out  ? '  Mrs.  Baxendale 
asked,  with  some  misgiving. 

'  Yes — to  London.  They  are  calling  a 
cab.  You  know  how  I  dislike  preparatory 
miseries.' 

Her  aunt  kept  astonished  silence.  She 
looked  at  the  girl,  then  down  at  her  book. 

'Well,'  she  said  at  length,  'it  only  re- 
mains to  me  to  remember  the  old  proverb. 
l>ut  when  is  the  train  ?  Are  you  off  this 
moment  ?  ' 

'  The  train  leaves  in  five-and-twenty 
minutes.  May  I  disturb  uncle,  do  you 
think?' 
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'  Ah,  now  I  understand  why  you  asked  if 
he  would  be  at  home  throuo-h  the  mornino;. 
I'll  go  and  fetch  him.' 

She  went  quickly  to  the  library.  Mr. 
Baxendale  sat  there  alone. 

'  Beatrice  is  going,'  she  said,  coming  be- 
hind his  chair.  '  Will  you  come  and  say 
good-bye  ? ' 

Mr.  Baxendale  j  amped  up. 

^  Goine:  ?     Leavinof  ? ' 

His  wife  nodded. 

^Why?  What  is  it?  You  haven't 
quarrelled  with  her  about  the  prayer-meet- 
ings ? ' 

'No.  It's  a  fancy  of  hers,  that's  all. 
Come  along  ;  she's  only  twenty  minutes  to 
catch  the  train.' 

When  they  reached  the  drawing-room, 
Beatrice  was  not  there.  Upon  Mrs.  Baxen- 
dale's  withdrawal  she  had  gone  to  Wilfrid's 
door,  and  knocked  at  it.     Wilfrid  was  pacing 
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about  in  thought.  It  surprised  him  to  see 
who  his  visitor  was ;  yet  more,  wlien  she 
advanced  to  him  with  her  hand  extended, 
saying  a  simple  '  Good-bye.' 

*  Good-bye?     Wherefore?' 

Her  attire  explained.  Beatrice  possessed 
the  beauty  of  form  and  face  which  makes 
profit  of  any  costume  ;  in  the  light-brown 
cape,  and  hat  to  match,  her  tall,  lithe  figure 
had  a  womanly  dignity  which  suited  well 
with  the  unsmiling  expressiveness  of  her 
countenance.  The  '  good-bye '  was  uttered 
briefly  and  without  emphasis,  as  one  uses  any 
insignificant  form  of  speech. 

AVilfrid  resolved  at  once  to  accept  lier 
whim  ;  after  all,  it  was  but  another  instance 
of  frequent  eccentricities. 

'  Who  is  going  to  the  station  with  you  ?  ' 
he  asked. 

'  Xo  one.  I  hate  partings  on  the  plat- 
form.' 
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She  moved  away  almost  as  far  as  the 
door,  then  turned  again. 

^  You  will  be  in  town  before  going  back 
to  Oxford  ? ' 

Wilfrid  hesitated. 

'  Oh,  never  mind/  she  said  ;  and  was 
gone. 

Ten  minutes  later  Wilfrid  went  to  the 
drawing-room.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baxendale  were 
talking  together  ;  they  became  silent  as  he 
entered. 

'  Has  Miss  Redwing  gone  ? '  he  asked. 

*  She  took  leave  of  you,  didn't  she  ? ' 
replied  the  lady. 

'  Yes,  but  it  was  so  unprepared  for,  I  half 
thought  it  might  be  a  joke.' 

'  Oh,  she's  fond  of  these  surprises,'  Mrs. 
Baxendale  said,  in  a  tone  of  good-natured 
allowance.  '  On  the  whole  I  sympathise  with 
her  ;  I  myself  prefer  not  to  linger  over  such 
occasions.' 
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Later  in  the  day,  Mrs.  Baxendale  drove 
out  to  Banbriofor,  this  time  alone.  On  her 
return,  she  sought  AViKrid  and  found  hun 
in  his  room.     There  was  concern  on  her  face. 

'  I  have  heard  something  very  painful 
from  Mrs.  Hood,'  she  began.  '  It  seems  that 
Emily  is  iu  ignorance  of  her  father's  death.* 

Wilfrid  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

*  I  told  you,'  Mrs.  Baxendale  pursued. 
'  that  she  had  not  been  altogether  well  just 
before  it  happened,  but  it  now  appears  that 
the  dreadful  incident  of  her  entering  the  room 
just  when  the  body  was  brought  in  must 
have  taken  pL^ice  when  she  u'as  delirious. 
The  poor  woman  has  had  no  suspicion  of 
that  ;  but  it  is  proved  by  Emily's  questions, 
now  that  she  be«"ins  to  talk.  Of  course  it 
makes  a  new  anxiety.  Mrs.  Hood  has  not 
dared  to  hint  at  the  truth,  but  it  cannot  be 
concealed  for  long.' 

^  But  this  is  most  extraordinary,'  Wilfrid 
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exclaimed.     '  What,  then,  was  the  origm  of 
her  illness  ?  ' 

*  That  is  the  mystery.  Mrs.  Hood's 
memory  seems  to  be  confused,  but  I  got  her 
to  allow  that  the  feverish  symptoms  were 
declared  even  the  night  before  the  death  was 
known.  I  hardly  like  to  hint  it,  but  it  really 
seemed  to  me  as  if  she  were  keeping  some- 
thing back.  One  moment  she  said  that 
Emily  had  been  made  ill  by  anxiety  at  her 
father's  lateness  in  coming  home  that  night, 
and  the  next  she  seemed,  for  some  reason, 
unwilling  to  admit  that  it  was  so.  The  poor 
woman  is  in  a  sad,  sad  state,  and  no  wonder. 
She  wishes  that  somebody  else  might  tell 
Emily  the  truth  ;  but  surely  it  will  come 
most  easily  from  her.' 

Wilfrid  was  deeply  distressed. 

'  It  is  the  very  worst  that  still  remains,'  he 
said,  '  and  we  thought  the  worst  was  over. 
What  does  the  doctor  say  ?     Can  she  bear  it 
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yet  ?     It  is  impossible  to  let  her  continue  in 
ignorance.' 

It  was  at  length  decided  that  ^Irs.  Baxen- 
dale  should  visit  the  doctor,  and  hear  his 
opinion.  She  had  got  into  her  mind  a  certain 
distrust  of  Mrs.  Hood,  and  even  doubted 
whether  Emily  ought  to  be  left  in  her  hands 
during  convalescence  ;  there  was  clearly  no 
want  of  devotion  on  the  mother's  part,  but  it 
•appeared  to  Mrs.  Baxendale  that  the  poor 
woman  had  been  overtaxed,  and  was  herself 
on  the  point  of  illness,  perhaps  of  mental 
failure.  From  going  well,  things  had  sud- 
denly taken  an  anxious  turn. 
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